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A SCHOOL HISTORY 


THE UNI 


TED STATES 


By John Bach [icllaster, Professor of American History 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 


PRICE, 


“T have read McMaster’s School History of the U 


$1.00 


nited States frcm title page to colophon. Familiar as 


the subject matter is, I found a fresh and abiding interest in every page and an ever-increasing charm in every 


chapter. The young student will find the mere perusal 


of this book a constant delight, and cannot avoid, when 


seriously studying the simple but absorbing narrative, acquiring a comprehensive and consecutive knowledge of 


his country’s origin, rise, and progress. 
conclusions. 


every competent teacher. The book is not only an admi 


The lines of causation never diverge, and events follow events as irresistible 
The logical arrangement and frequent summarization of the topics must commend themselves to 


rable literary performance; it is also a workable text-book, 


whose use will result both in sustained interest and in clear comprehension of the sequence and relative importance 


of the shifting scenes of our history. 
I predict that this book will meet the heartiest 
history.’—-CHARLES W. COLE, Superintendent of Schools, A 


M-Master’s School History of the United States 


It will be sent, prepaid to any addres, on receipt of price. 


tive circular, and correspond with us with 


welcome from teachers that has ever greeted a school 
lobany, N.Y. September 28, 1897. 


has been prepared for use in grammar grades, 
Send for illustrated descrip- 


reference to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


A Civic Reader. By Harry Pratr Jupson, LL. D., Head Professor of 


Political Science in the University of Chicago. Mailing price, 60 cts. 
This supplementary reader, in a style that will appeal to young people, describing the origin and 
workings of our government, gives interesting accounts of stirring and momentous events in our 
national history, and contains literary selections of a patriotic character, The numerous illus- 
trations include five full-pag@ colored plates and two maps. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


29, 31, and 33 East roth Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 1897. 


First Lessons in Physical Science. , Scudder’s New History 
By Dr. ELroy M. Avery and Prof, CHarces P. | of the United States, 


SINNOTT, Of idgewater (Mass.) State Norm: 
Sinnott, of Bridgewater (Mass tate Normal New and Revised Edition, Price, $1,00, 


Outlines of Literature. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
SHAW-BACKUS. Price, ®1.25. 


Hunt's Primary Word Lessons. 


Price, 15 cents. 
bracing the methods of teaching leading to speed 
and correct form ? 


CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED BY 


School, Price, 60 cents, - 
It fills the long felt want for a work that is adapt- 
ed to the capacities of grammar schoo! pupils. 


Elementary Physies. 
By Dr. ELRoy M. AVERY. Price, $1.00. 
A new and shorter course, prepared on the same 
lines as the Schoo] Physics.” 
School Physics. 
By ELRoy M. AVERY. Price, #1.25. 
The leading text-book on the subject, Used in 
1500 institutions. 


AVE you seen SHELDON'S NEW SYSTEMS 
OF VERTICAL AND SLANT WRITING, em- 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Aacr., H. I. SMITH, Aacr., 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


VE 


the compositor, and the schoolmaster. 


The delightfully plain, neat writing accomplished in t 


are the best for the purpose. 


RTICAL WRITING A DELIGHT. ....... 


& CO 


ESTERBROOK & G 


he vertical style pleases equally the artist, 


ESTHERBROOK’S Nos. 556 and 570) 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Phillips and Fisher’s Elements of Geometry. 


“We are so well pleased with this book, especially the part 
devoted to Solid Geometry, that I shall recommend its adoption 
for use in several divisions of the Durfee High School.’— Cuartes 
C. Ramsay, Principal, B. M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River, 
Mass. 

“It is the most attractive work on the subject that I have ever 
seen.”— Sarah E. Smith, Professor of Mathematics, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

“I am much pleased with the Phillips & Fisher's Geometry, 


and shall use it in my work the coming term.”— Ernest C, Bry- 
ANT, Professor of Physics and Mathematics, Middlebury College, 


Vermont. 


AMASA WALKER, Agent! 


112 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


“We are much pleased with the Phillips & Fisher’s ‘ Elements 
of Geometry’ here. It is best adapted to our classes of anything 


we have examined. The solid geometry cannot be beaten.” 
E. L. Principal, Lamoille Central Academy, Hyde 


Park, Vt. 

“The Geometry of space is ideal.’ — Corwin Palmer, Prin- 
cipal, Leicester Academy, Leicester, Mass. 

“| have found enough in it to assure me that it will prove the 
most useful text-book on the subject that has ever been published.” 
— GeorGe D. Otps, Professor of Mathematics, Amherst College, 
Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London. 


or the Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications, 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. N.Y. CO. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.) 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Boston Food Fair, 


Mechanics’ Building, 
RBOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th, 
10 A.M, to 10 P.M., Daily. 


MUSIC: Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists; Reeves’ 
American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East Boston Cadet 
Band, First Kegiment Band, Boyle O'Reilly Band. 

“FLY ROD,'’—With hunters’ log-cabin “ Leanto,” 
Indian camp, Maine guides, Fishing tackle, Rods, Reels, 
Aroostook potato exhibit, etec., ete. 

HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. — With cookery _lec- 
tures by Mrs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer, Miss Mrrows, Miss 
Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Continuous attractions 
during the day and evening 

BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. Working Exhibit of 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery; bread, cake, and 
pies baked while you wait. Enormous ovens and knead- 
ers in operation. 

IRISH EXHIBITS.— Souvenirs of Irish Rebellion 
of ’98; Piece of Blarney Stone; Soil from every County 
in Ireland; Laces from Belfast ; Irish Spinning Wheel, 
etc., ete. 

THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT.—A 
complete, interesting, and pleasing exhibit. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY.-—- To 
the first five hundred women every morning five hun- 
dred Souvenir Spoons, representing Boston Tea Party, 
Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, Old South 
Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 articles of value, ranging 
from five to twenty-five cents, given away daily to men, 
women, and children, with coupon ticket. 


Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held, 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Romerseat Roston. 


ELCIN WATCH 


here are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 
one of them you know you will have 
the best timekeeper that American 
skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last a lifetime and are 
known the world over asthe standard 
of American make. Wesend toanyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examination If 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return it at 
eur expense and pay nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chain 
free’ ROVAL MFG. CO., 

334 Dearborn IIL 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SICK ROOM COMPANION. 


May Save Life, Makes the Giving of arty 
~?P Medicine and Safe, Child Understand, It, 
3%4x4%-inch Indieator. Shows 

time in hours and minutes; kind 

and amount of medicine to give. 

Agents wanted. Special opportunity 
for ladies. Send Ie. in silver or 6 


2c. stamps for sample. Address: 
THE COMPANION DEPARTMENT, 
NATLONAL EDUCATOR ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 


HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “Journal of Education,” 


EIMER & AMEND, 
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Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


~211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


APPARATUS, 


SPECIALTY LABOR 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(er Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


ATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


NS 


IVORY SOAP 


\\ | The Traveler who would thor- 
oughly enjoy his toiletand bath 
must carry a half cake in his 

Y4, toilet case. 


GILLOTT'S \ 
VERTICULAR PEN / 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


UOSEPH GILLOTTS ) 
<= VERTIGRAPH PEN’ 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


 MULTISCRIPT 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General School 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Massa. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the office. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 


Price, 3.50. [eow] 


does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 
other which at all compares with this one for use 


In fact I do 


JOEL D, MILLER, 


Mass. State Board of Education, 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


A DYNAMO 


OR schools, amateur electricians, 
and experimenters, weighs 8 lbs., a 


perfectbeauty; will generate without the 
aid of a liquid battery, a current strong 


enough torun 2 one 
ring bells ona tele 
long; will give lig 
ignite coal gas, etc 
can handle it. 


of electricity and m 


EVERY SCHOOL ROOM, 


home and shop should have one, Price 


Lamp, I 


Cords, all securely boxed, with full direc- 
Make all remittances by 


tions, $4.00, 
express or postoffic 
culars free, 


WOODMAN COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 2872, 


»-candle power 


Can be used as a medical 
battery in cure of rheumatism, neuralgia, 
numbness and nervy 
practical machine, notacheaply builttoy; 
just the thing to illustrate the principles 


circuit § miles 
it or strong shocks 
no danger, a child 


Itisa 


ous diseases, 


agnetism, 


land Electrodes and 


draw old friends 


e€ money order, Cir. new ones, by the 


Boston, Mass. 


Remington 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 


closer and attract 
power of inherent 


merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


The 


Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


Western Office: 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Topeka, Kansas. 


The Journal of Hducation, 


Wee 


Address 


kly, $2.50 a Year, 


—— AND 


The North-Western Monthly, 


A Magazine devoted to the Correlation of all Educational Forces, 


Suscription Price, $1.50 a Year, 


Both to one address for $3.40. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Stre 


et, - - - - - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


Send for new Catalégue. 


Agents Wanted. 


WANTED for THOUGHTS for the 
OCCASION. Helpful Vols., for Teach- 
ers and Home Libraries. 

Ist— Patriotic and secular Holidays, 15, by best 
writers, 576 pages, $1.75. 2d—A companion Vol.: Anni- 
versary and religious occasions, 516 pages, $1.75. 
3d — Curiosities of the Bible (10,000), with key, Bible 
studies Xc., 610 pages, $2.00. Also to get combination 
orders for the above and TREASURY MAGAZINE 
of religious and current thought, undenominational, l5th 
year. Illustrated, $2.50. eompice free. ee sales, big 
pay. EK. B. TREAT & CO., 

241-243 West 23d St., New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


a) 

Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division Bb), The Corre 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 


\ \ { wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for an 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 

iving courses of Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., 
M.S., Ph. B., Ph.D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians, 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 

Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 

Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. 


__G.H. Bartvert, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


w 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w W. P. BEokwitu. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFiELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAP!®N, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FIrcHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boator. 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
dress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE IOEAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLY 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. Pathfinder Washington, D C 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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AT HOME. 


Our daughters like to give their personal care to the dainty 
thines of the house—the pretty china, glass, and bric-a-brac. With 
Ivory Soap, this is not only possible, but pleasant. It leaves the 
tenderest skin, just as it does the exquisitely polished or enamelled 
surface, smooth, brilliant, refreshed, and absolutely unharmed. 


It is alkali that hurts; Ivory Soap is wholly free from it. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCTOBER 14, 1897. 


Number 14. 


Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : : : #$2.50a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 : 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, = 


Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - ~ - - - - Boston, Mass. 


LONG AGO, 


Il once knew all the birds that came 
And nested in our orchard trees, 
For every flower I had a name— 
My friends were woodchucks, toads, and bees; 
| knew what thrived in yonder glen, 
What plants would soothe a stone-bruised toe— 
Oh, I was very learned then— 
sut that was very long ago. 


| knew the spot upon the hill 
Where checkerberries could be found, 
| knew the rushes near the mill, 
Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
| knew the wood—the very tree— 
Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 
But that was very long ago. 


And, pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot 
Only to learn this solemn truth; 
I bave forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet here’s this voungster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know; 
To think I once was as wise as he!— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know ’tis folly to complain 
Of whatsoe’er the fates decree, 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 
! tell you what my wish would be: 
i'd wish to be a boy again, 
Back with the friends I used to know. 
For I was, oh, so happy then— 
But that was very long ago. 
—Eugene Field. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


MADAME SweEtTcuineE: Youth ought to bea savings 
bank, 


Fred W. Atkinson, Springfield, Mass., in Atlan- 
tic Monthly: A school taught by home talent is dead 
educationally. 


Colorado School Journal: There is one thing more 
unfortunate than a boy who doesn’t know anything, 
and that’s a teacher who knows everything. 


GrorGk W. Hutt, Pu.D., Millersville, Pa.: No 
great power was ever vanquished by a foe from with- 
out, but fell an easy prey to internal dissensions and 
misrule. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass, : 
The teacher is training the children who to-morrow, 
as citizens, will rule or ruin. Greater responsibility 
was never imposed upon mortals. 

PRESIDENT FRANKLIN Carter, Williams College: 
The kindergarten under public control would be much 
ore systematic and ought to be more scientific than 
if simply under the guidance of philanthropists. 

O. D. Ropinson, New York: I don’t believe there 
is any more question of the right of people to tax 
themselves for secondary than for primary education. 
Whenever I hear the question discussed from this 
tandpoint, the disputants seem to me like two jack- 
asses in a tread mill, 

Dr. E. A. Suetpon: The superintendent is elected 
‘ore with reference to his political affiliations than 
fitness as a supervisor of schools, and he is liable 
change every three years. With such a state of 
ngs we cannot hope for the growth we might 
desire in our public school system, 


+ 


+ 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 


It was Anne Pamela Cunningham of Virginia who 
in the early ‘fifties set all New York aglow with her 
scheme to buy and preserve Mount Vernon. Edward 
Everett contributed $50,000 toward the purchase 
money. Robert Bonner sent Mr. Everett a check of 
$10,000 for a series of articles for the New York 
Ledger, and Mr. Everett sent the check to the Mount 
Vernon purchase fund. 

Mrs. Leslie Stephen was Thackeray’s daughter. 

Among Thackeray’s American entertainers in 1855 
were Irving, James T’. Fields, Bryant, Cooper, Bayard 
Taylor, N. P. Willis, Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
Thackeray was a generous, sincere gentleman, a 
healthy, good liver, “with a fine grip to his hearty 
“A big man and heavy, and walked with a 


and 


hand.” 
strong step, a healthy, broad-shouldered Englishman.” 

Thackeray was always ready to write little notes 
in “his very neat handwriting” in the albums of all 
who had the slightest claim upon him. It was Char- 
lotte Bronte who styled him the “first social regener- 
ate of the day, the one who should restore to rectitude 
the warped order of things.” 

The suggestion of Thackeray’s “Ethel Newcomb” 
was Sallie Baxter of New York, a dark beauty of the 
Spanish type, “most exquisitely lovely, with fabulous 
great black eyes, whose lashes swept her eyebrows,” 
and Thackeray spent much time at her mother’s 
home. Miss Baxter was married just before the war, 
went South, was entirely separated from her Northern 
family, and died soon after. 

Robert Browning once said that the prettiest verse 
Longfellow ever penned was this:— 

‘*Then choose from the favored volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And add to the rhyme of the poet 
The music of thy voice.” 


HMILE.” 


BY CHARLES F, FINCH, JR, 


The critics, necessarily, differ in the relative value 
which they assign to the different productions of 
Rousseau, but to teachers the very mention of his name 
vesis “Emile.” Indeed, it is a question if this 
particular work is not the one that shall immortalize 
his name as far as Americans are concerned. The 
book that finally came as the result of twenty years 
labor was at first intended to answer the request, for 
advice, of one of the thoughtful mothers of France. 

“Emile” is, however, an educational romance, and 


taken literally would no more serve us as an educa- 
tional guide than would Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 
as a history of the early days. 

As we read it, we find truth mingled with error 
aud sometimes with absurdities, but it was written in 
the style that would appeal to the people of his time; 
thus it was that Rousseau succeeded in leading the 
people where the solid arguments of Locke, Basedow, 
and ethers could not drive them. 

“Everything is good as it comes from the hands of 
the author of nature; but everything degenerates in 
tiie hands of man.” This thought must be kept in 
mind as the keynote to Rousseau’s theory of educa- 
tion. 

After a sincere avowal of his own incapacity to 
perform the work of a teacher, he assumes that he 
hus the age, health, knowledge, and all the talents 
esser:tia! te conducting the education of his imaginary 
pupil from the moment of birth until the time of 
mature manhood. 

He then creates “Emile,” a child of rank and an 


orphan, over whom he is to exercise entire control. 
This child must not be wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
bit must have gowns flowing and loose, that his limbs 
may lave free movement. 

He is not kept in a close room, but must have fresh 
air and bodily exercise, as nature dictates. This ideal 
pupil has, of course, a robust body, for Rousseau 
would take charge of none other, and in speaking on 
this subject. he takes occasion to show his antipathy 
for the medical profession. THe says, “Medicine is in 
fashion with us, and it ought to be. It is the amuse- 
ment of indolent and unemployed people, who, not 
knowing what to do with their time, spend it in keep- 
Temperance and labor are 
physicians of man; labor sharpens 


ing themselves alive.” 
the two real 
his appetite, and temperance prevents him from 
abusing it. 

The education of the infant begins at his birth, or 
in the words of his tutor, “Before he can speak, before 
he can understand, he is already instructing himself. 
The only habit which the child should be allowed to 
form is to contract no habit whatever.” 

Here we get a glimpse at Rousseau’s rhetorical 
style, and also note that he is to educate Emile by 
keeping about him that environment that will per- 
To this end he is isolated 
affect the 


dt his natural evolution. 


from those circumstances which would 
ordinary pupil. 

To-day when our little ones reach the age of five 
they are put into the schoolroom at once, and some- 
times even a little before this, if their ages can be mis- 
represcuted. Emile, on the other hand, is allowed to 
run and frolic in the fields, with no thought of num- 
Ler stcries or busy work, to steal away the: pleasures 
of his yeuthful days. 

Listen again as we quote from the words of his 
teacher. “O men, be humane; it is your foremost 
encourage its sports, its 
Jleasures, its amiable instincts. Why should you 
take from those little innocents the enjoyment of a 
time so short, which is slipping from them, and of a 


duty. Leve childhood; 


good so precious which they can not abuse?” 

He tel!s us, also, that the most dangerous period in 
human life is the interval between birth and the age 
of twelve, 

During this time we must proceed with great care 
and aliew childhood to ripen, remembering it is but 
the sleep of reason, which we must no more disturb 
than we would deprive ourselves of physical rest. 

Although Emile reaches the age of twelve without 
hardiy knowing what a book is, or having committed 
to memory a mass of details, every bodily sense is 
trained to its highest perfection. 

Rousseau says, “Give me a child of twelve years of 
age who knows nothing at all, and at fifteen L will 
return him to vou as learned as any that you have in- 
structed earlier, with this difference—that the knowl- 
edge of yours will be only in his memory, and that of 
mine will be in his judgment.” 

As the desire comes for more knowledge, it will 
in itself be the strongest incentive to further rapid 
progress. 

“The instruction of children is a business in which 
we must know how to lose time, in order to gain it. 
Nature requires children to be children before they 
are men. 

“If we will prevent this order, we shall produce for- 
ward fruits, having neither ripeness, nor taste, and 
sure, soon, to become rotten; we shall have young 
profcssors and old children,” so says the educator of 
nile. 

But we must pass over the rest of this voluminous 
work more rapidly. At twelve Emile ceases to con- 
fine his education to that which comes through ex- 
perience and the senses, and commences the period of 
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inte!lectual development, also giving part of his time 
to leaiting a trade. 

The instructor says of his pupil, “He must work as 
a pearant, and think as a philosopher, in order not to 
be as lazy as a savage.” 

rom fifteen to twenty is the period of moral and 
religious education, and the next step is the finding of 
Sophie and her marriage to Emile. 

The tutor remains until their little ones come to 
them, and then, after leaving due instructions as to 
their home life and the education of the children, he 
bids farewell to his beloved pupils. 

In clesing, I cannot do better than to quote the 
words of Dr. Monin:— 

“The ‘Emile,’ burned at Paris and at Geneva, con- 
demned in 1762 by the faculty of theology, is a book 
clearly conceived and expressed—a sort of memoran- 
dum cf the griefs of childhood, in which Rousseau 
eloquently demands for the little creature the right 
to the maternal bosom, and banishes without return 
swaddling clothes, leading strings, memorizing, arti- 
ficial prematurity, and that educational over-pressure 
which Locke had just stigmatized in England. 

“The first in our country to amplify the ideas of the 
great English philosopher, Rousseau dared to de- 
mand a little more art and less science in education.” 

“Emile” was the pedagogic gospel which preceded 
the doctrine of the Froebels and Pestalozzis, the 
declaration of rights of infancy, the real seed of new 
ideas and hygienic progress. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN SUPERVISION. 
BY J. A. REINHART, PH. D., 
Principal of the High School, Paterson, N. J. 


My five years’ experience as superintendent of our 
city schools has taught me many things. I have, as | 
conceive, been instrumental in teaching others also. 
The Journal has asked for some account of the more 
interesting features of the superintendency work in 
our community. 

In May, 1894, it was announced that a series of 
afternoon studies in structural botany, one each week, 
an hour in length, immediately after the close of the 
schools for the day, would be conducted by the super- 
intendent. ‘These exercises were not lectures or talks, 
but practical objective studies of plant life, conceived 
in the true spirit of modern natural science study. 
Each person attending the studies found upon taking 
his seat the material for his work already provided; 
that is to say, the leaves, stems, flowers, or whole 
plants, which he was about to study under the direc- 
tion of the leader. 

Attendance on the part of principals and teachers 
was wholly optional. An invitation to take part in 
this work was extended to the public, and quite largely 
accepted by recent graduates of the schools, by persons 
preparing to teach, by medical students, and by others, 
for various reasons, interested in plant study. These 
studies were well attended from the beginning, and 
were continued until the schools closed for the sum- 
mer vacation. They were successfully revived in 
September. Attendance on several occasions reached 
150 persons. The average attendance easily exceeded 
100. 

The experiment above described of offering 
optional instruction in botanical science work was sup- 
plemented in the spring of 1895 by a series of objective 
studies in the metals and common minerals leading up 
to and culminating in a series of geographical excur- 
sions to the most convenient of the many striking 
geographical and geological features of our neighbor- 
hood. Paterson, being situated just where the hilly 
country begins to break off into salt meadows of the 
coast, and having within the city limits, the great 
falls of the Passaic (sixty-five feet high), numerous 
basaltic formations, and several fine sandstone quar- 
ries, offers unusual facilities for physical geography 
study. This was undoubtedly favorable to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. Attendance on the part of the 

teaching corps was, as before, optional. Many not 


teachers attended. At the close of each study printed 
slips containing the plan of the lesson or study were 
135. The geographical excursions were in smaller 
distributed. Largest attendance was 160; average, 
135. The geographical excursions were in smaller 
parties not exceeding twenty-five in number. 


TENT-BOOKS. 
BY GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
Secretary American Book Company. 


In the best style of teaching, of course the text- 
hook is always subordinate. Books are bad masters, 
but good servants. They are not to be used as crutches 
to help those who could not otherwise walk, but are 
to be placed in the hands of the skillful as fine-edged 
tools. The wise teacher may omit, may add, may 
modify—in a word, may adapt the text to the wants 
of the hour, and thus extract and use to the greatest 
helpfulness. While the highest type of teacher may 
be a living text-book, time does not suffice, and the 
burden is too heavy for wholly personal work. 

But with ordinary or inferior teaching—and who 
shall say, despite all improvements, how much of this 
sort of teaching still prevails throughout the breadth 
of this country?—the good usable text-book is the 
chief dependence, the indispensable tool which almost 
wholly shapes the final teaching result. 


Joun W. Cook, Pu.D., 
Principal of the Illinois State Normal School. 


And notwithstanding the days of talking, explain- 
ing, and lecturing, I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that the real downright study of the proper book 
by the pupil is a most useful adjunct in any course of 


mental training for the young. 

There is a class of text-books on such subjects as 
history, political economy, civics, and sociology, in 
which the facts and truths concerned are open to 
differing and partisan views. But the publisher can- 
not advocate the principles of a party; his true course 
is to give all honest and capable writers a fair hearing. 
He is not responsible for the views of the author; at 
the same time he should discourage and, within 
reasonable bounds, labor to prevent the propagation 
of injurious extremes. 

In respect to United States school histories, he is in 
a delicate and responsible position. That thirty years 
after the close of our Civil War there should, in some 
quarters, be a revival of intense sectional feeling, 
giving rise to little less than a clamor for the use of 
such school histories as shall most markedly favor the 
partisan views of either one side or the other, is 
nothing less than a distinct national calamity. 

Charles Sumner, as intense a partisan as ever fought 
for complete liberty, was equally earnest for a full 
nationality, and advocated in the United States senate, 
with all the fervor of his great eloquence, that the 


trophies of the Civil War should not be cherished, bu 


should be utterly destroyed. In this he was in agree- 
ment with the great and patriotic minds of all ages, 
from Greece and Rome down to England, Germany. 


and France. No more patriotic or worthy service ca; 
he performed by the publishers than to hold the bal. 
ance even and to discourage the propagation of view, 
and doctrines by extremists that tend toward disagree- 
ment and disruption, and instead to promote a broad 
and liberal spirit of fraternity and nationality; and to 
this worthy end, the leaders of educational thought in 
this country should rally to their support and hold up 
their hands. 

There is another threatening, narrowing influence 
that may well be mentioned in this connection—the 
tendency in some states towards limiting and localiz- 
ing the production and use of schoolbooks within their 
own narrow borders. This is the ambition of the local] 
politician; but the strong tendency of such a policy 
can not be other than destructive to that best educa- 
tion which lives only in the sunlight of freedom. 
Writers of the best text-books, like the greatesi 
teachers, are rare; they are not to be found in every 
village, city, or even state. And when found, no 
matter where—in Kansas, in Texas, in New York, 
Wisconsin, or Massachusetts—no part of the country 
should be deprived of the fruit of their labors, and no 
author of merit should be content with a less field of 
competition than the whole country. It is by such 
freedom, and a fair field for all comers, and by such 
a market, restricted by no sectional or state line, that 
the scale of merit is raised to the highest attainable 


point and the best results achieved. 
Read at the Milwaukee Meeting, N. E. A. 


OBSERVATION LESSONS IN PHYSI 
OGRAPHY.—(IIL) 


GLACIAL TOPOGRAPHY. 
CONTINUED. | 


To further illustrate glacial topography, and to 
show the action of waves and tides in building land 
and in wearing it away, an excursion was made down 
Boston harbor. The day was as glorious as ever July 
brings. The gentle breeze made by the boat as she 
steamed easily along, the blue of the skies, the sheen 
on the water, and the soft, misty haze lying over every- 
thing, made us for a time forget that we were on 
science bent, looking for the why and wherefore; only 
the beauty, the sensuous perfection, touched us. 
Cambridge became a land of dreams, the summer 
schoo] « myth, and we were conscious only of the 
gracious smile of nature as it rippled in the waters of 
the bay, or quivered in the shimmering lights. 

The party landed at Hull, and from there pro- 
ceeded by rail to Point Allerton. Here Professor 
Davis began to ask questions as to what had been ob- 
served on the sail down. Had any peculiarities or 
similarities been noticed concerning the islands 
passed? This elicited the reply that all the islands in 
the harbor appear to have been once of symmetrical 
cutline. ‘They are grassed, and gently sloping, and 
where the symmetry is broken they seem to have been 
worn away somehow since they were formed. Some- 
one volunteered the remark that they must be drum- 
lins; others said “hills.” “Well,” said the professor, 
“are hills and drumlins identical? Are you pre- 
pared to defend your position? If they are drumlins, 
are they complete? If not complete, how have they 
heen changed?” 

Looking back over the islands we had passed, it was 
seen that nearly all of them had lost something; one 
side is worn away, and in some cases two sides, and 
these present steep ungrassed slopes. They could 
not, therefore, be perfect drumlins, and it must be 
ihat the waves have eaten away the base, and that the 
pper parts have gradually fallen. We were asked to 
observe Pemberton spit, which is low, pebbly land. 
and were able to infer that it had been made of mate- 
rial deposited by the waves. Here, then, an aggrad- 
ing process has been going on. 

Proceeding to the crest of the hill at Point Aller- 
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ton, we reached a spot whence was obtained a full view 
ofthe ceean. Standing upon a high cliff, whose steep 
incline reached to the beach below, we could look out 
on the Atlantic and around at the right on the mag- 
nificent stretch of firm, gray sand between Point Aller- 
ion and Nantasket. Here we were asked to carefully 
observe the beach, its slope, its composing material, 
and the character of the banks higher up. Were they 
grassed? What is indicated by the fact that they 
Is it evident that Point Allerton was at 
one time rounded on all sides, instead of having, as it 
now has, one end which is a high, steep, gravel bank ? 
'f this niaterial has been carried away by the action of 
ihe Atlantic, how and where will it have been de- 
posited? Is the beach aggrading or degrading? 
Why is it so wide? Why is its slope so gentle? 
Where did the material come from to make it? 

By looking carefully at Strawberry hill, and at 
the Brewsters and other islands, most of the class had 
hecome satisfied that the elevations in the harbor 
imust be drumlins; but to secure additional evidence 
on this point, we were asked to go down to the degrad- 
ing side and examine its structure, leaving the other 
questions in abeyance until we should have made fur- 


ave noi? 


ther observation in a walk across the beach. 

Reaching the sandy slope, the class was directed to 
csamine, first, the texture of the material—Was it 
coarse cr fine? Next, the shape of the rocks and 
their arrangement,—Were they loosely or compactly 
inassed together? Were they stratified? Next, the 
rocks must be examined to note their shape,—Were 
they angular? Worn? Seratched? the result 
vf these observations, these facts were noted: The 
inaterial seemed to be a mixture of both coarse and 
fine rock, mostly unstratified, which indicated that it 
had not been deposited by stream action or wave 
action, and compactly arranged, which indicated 
pressure. All these evidences pointed to glacial 
origin, and after examining the rocks themselves, we 
felt no doubt in calling the hill a drumlin. Some of 
the material was rounded and water-worn pebbles, 
but mos! of it was sub-angular in form; that is, with 
ends broken and irregular, and with merely the edges 
and corners rounded. The smooth sides often ex- 
hibited scratehes or striations, which must have been 
imade by some sharp edge. We felt convinced that we 
were liolding in our hands rocks that had been car- 
rie! along, perhaps for centuries, in the grasp of a 
ereat ice sheet, and we became sensible of a quickened 
appreciation of the marvelous wonders accomplished 
hy nature, and of the power of time. Point Allerton. 
then, and the other elevations in Boston harbor are 
formations of glacial drift, over which at one time 
the ice must have passed, and have moulded them 
into their beautiful, symmetrical outlines. 

Walking along the beach, and noting that some- 
what beyond Point Allerton the land becomes low, 
evel, and sandy, and that it is covered with grass, 
we reached the conclusion that it must have been 
inade in the same way that Pemberton spit was made; 
and that it is formed of the material eroded from 
drvnlins, whose remnants now lie buried in the sea. 
\s the process of aggrading is still going on, the floor 
of the ocean, for a long distance off shore, is gradu- 
ally being built up, this causing the gentle slope of the 
beach. A degrading beach would present cliffs and 
headlands. 

Upon reaching Strawberry hill, which is beauti- 
fully rounded on all sides, excepting where it faces 
the Atlantic, it was at first difficult to understand 
ow it could have been worn away by the ocean, as be- 
veen the hill and the beach is a stretch of level land, 
vrhaps an eighth of a mile in width. Remembering. 
owever, that this level stretch was a continuation of 
‘hat we had just decided was aggraded land, it was 
ily logical to conclude that the ocean had at one 
‘ie Cxtended to the base of Strawberry Hill, and had 
iinded away at its base until it had worn down a 
'ge amount of material, and that at last, becoming 
red of its work, it had begun to deposit some of its 
«id of sand, and had built this wide terrace which 
is now being rapidly covered with the summer cot- 


tages of Boston people, who gather physical vigor and 
refresiiment from the health-laden breezes that 
sweep across it, all unmindful, perhaps, that they 
would never have had the land to build on had it 
not been for one of old Ocean’s whims. Professor 
Davis spoke of it as a remarkable instance of ocean 
WOrk,. 

It is interesting to learn that there are numerous 
drunilins found in the region about Boston, especially 
in Roxbury, Brookline, and Newton; that Bunker 
Hill is e drumlin, and that Boston itself is built on 
itiree of these glacial formations. 

READING REFERENCES. 

“The Origin of Drumlins,” by R. S. Tarr, the American 
geologist, Vol. 13, June, 1894. 

“The Ice Age in North America,’ George Frederick 
Wright. 


THE CHESTNUT. 


BY BESSIE L, PUTNAM. 


Most of our deciduous trees display their blossoms 
cither in advance of or simultaneously with the leaves. 
The advantage in this is obvious when we remember 
that all trees (save the willow) with their flowers in 


FiG. 1. a, sterile tlowers; b, fertile flowers. 
catkins are anemophilous, or dependent on the wind 
to carry their pollen to pistillate flowers; and while 
it is very light, dry, and abundant, the fully developed 
foliage would greatly impede its dispersion. 

The basswood and chestnut enjoy the distinction 
of being the most tardy trees in flowering, the blos- 
soms of both being withheld until the leaves have not 
only fully formed, but acquired the firm heavy 
texture suggestive of maturity. Since the basswood 
is fertilized by insects, we can easily see why it can 
afford to wait until they are out in full force; while 
the disadvantage under which the chestnut labors on 
account of its tardiness is partially atoned for by the 
position of the flowers at the extreme ends of the 
branches. 

Many who deem themselves familiar with chestnut 
blossoms will be surprised to learn that they are of 
two kinds. The willow also bears two kinds of blos- 
soms, staminate and pistillate, but on separate trees; 
it is said to be dioecious; literally, of two households. 
In the case of the chestnut, both kinds of blossoms 
are found on the same tree, and often on the same 
branch; this form is termed monoecious; i. e., of one 
household. 

The long creamy tassels or aments of sterile flowers 


spring from the axil of each leaf near the end of the 
branch, and in such profusion as to impart to the en- 
tire tree a creamy tinge, and render it a most pleasing 
feature of the landscape. They are erect or slightly 


Fic.2. a, bur with a section taken from side, showing the nut; b, 
a detached spine. 


attached to the inner lining of the involucre near its 
union with the stem. The outer covering of each is 
comparatively soft in texture, of a creamy white color, 
curved, six and one-half inches long,—nearly as long 
as the attendant leaf,—and fall in a single piece at 
maturity, or cling withered and brown to the bur. 
The flowers are thickly clustered in groups somewhat 
spirally arranged upon their axis. They are syb- 
tended by two bracts, which soon fall (fugacious). 
The perianth is bell-shaped (campanulate), and usu- 
ally about six-lobed. The stamens are numerous, the 
filaments slender, and fully thrice the length of the 
perianth; to these the plumose appearance is entirely 


due. 

The fertile flowers are small and inconspicuous, and 
set in the axils of staminate aments or in separate 
axils. Hach consists of an urn-shaped, six-lobed peri- 
anth, a six-celled ovary, with usually several abortive 
There are two ovules in each cavity, only 
The styles correspond in 


stamens. 
one of which matures. 
number to the cavities of the ovary, and terminate in 
bristle-pointed stigmas, which persist and are fre- 
quently found attached to the ripe fruit. The flowers 
are in groups,—usually three in each group,—sur- 
rounded by a prickly involucre, which, as the fruit 
forms, enlarges into the well-known bur. 

And now let us examine a_half-grown bur. 
(Fig. 2.) The nuts are neatly packed within, each 
and clothed with long silken hairs, each laid with great 
precision, and sloping from the base towards the apex 
of the nut; traces of them are frequent when the nut 
is fully ripe. The inner lining of the bur is also made 
up of a multitude of soft hairs, so thickly set as to form 
a rich plush cushion, fit for the throne of royalty. 
The invelucre proper is of a tough, almost woody tex- 
ture, closely beset with fleshy appendages arranged in 
somewhat diagonal lines; each branches after the 
fashion of an elk’s horn (Fig. 2, b,) and terminates in 
several spines, the nature of which is well known to 
every barefoot boy. 

As the season advances the shell of the nut 
hardens; and the first frosts cause the involucre to 
burst from the point where the stigmas peep through 
into four parts. This season is graphically described 
by L. R. Hamberling in the following lines:— 

Melon-time is all but done 

Now and then a lingering one; 
irapes are ripe o’er woodland trails; 
Squirrels frisk their plumy tails 
Where the chestnut burs unlock, 
And the corn is in the shock. 


The ripe fruit presents few characteristics not 
plainly evident in its immature form. The rich tints 
of the hardened shell are not fully developed until 
after hard frosts. The shape of the nut—that is, 
the convex or flattened face—depends entirely upon 
its relative position in the involucre, and upon the 
number of nuts the latter contains. Thus, if both 
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faces are convex, we know that but a single nut was 
produced in the bur, while if both faces are flattened, 
it is evident that there were three, and that this one 
occupied the central position. In our northern 
species three nuts are ususally found in each bur. 
The southern chinquapin contains one, or rarely two. 
Its dicotyledonous nature is readily suggested by the 
ease with which the nut splits into two parts, each in 
reality a large, fleshy cotyledon, the food for the baby 
plant being stored within it; the radicle or embryonic 
stem is also apparent. 

The history of the chestnut is an ancient one, its 
origin dating back to geological times, remnants of 
kindred species having been found in the Kocene 
rocks. The generic name, Castanea, is derived from 
a city in Thessaly, noted for its chestnuts. The best 
European nuts come now from Spain, and most of the 
improved strains in cultivation are modifications of 
the Spanish chestnut. The trunks sometimes attain 
an enormous size, those of Mount Aetna being par- 
ticularly celebrated. It is stated that there are two 
immense trees just outside the northern limits of New 
York city, the largest of which measures almost 
twenty-five feet in circumference; and that there is 
one in Montgomery county, Pa., visible from the 
Pennsylvania railroad, measuring over twenty-five 
feet, four feet from the ground. 

The chestnut is closely related to the oak. What 
points of similarity can you observe? Why is the im- 
mature chestnut so thoroughly protected? What is 
the oak’s counterpart of the chestnut bur? And why 
can it dispense with the elaborate envelope of the 
latter? 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR. —(IV.) 


BY FRANCES W. LEWIS. 


Act Il. Scene I. What is the suggested reason 
for the coming of Cornwall and Regan? Is it the 
Why should it hasten Edmund in his 
Why should he accuse 


real reason? 
designs against his brother? 
Kdgar of speaking in favor of both Cornwall and 
Albany? 
fused, or does he mean to confuse Edgar? Does 


Is he doubtful in the matter, is he con- 


Kdgar seem weak in his yielding so wholly to his 
brother's suggestions? Is he at all suspicious of 
Mdmund ? 

2. Tow many lies does Edmund tell in this scene? 
Why has he so little apparent compunetion in lying? 
What side of his nature has been developed at the 


expense of what side? Account for it? 


J 


3. Is Gloster’s anger natural? Does it excite our 


sympathy? Has he any suspicion of Edmund? 
Why not? 

t. Does Regan’s condemnation of Edgar in any 
What does she sug- 
What does such a 


What reason does she give for 


way reflect upon her own acts? 
vest as the cause of his fault ? 
suggestion indicate? 
their arrival? What does it indicate of her charac- 
ter? Why does she not wish to be at home to meet 
her father? Which is the colder-blooded, Regan or 
CGoneril ? 

Scene 


mony with his character? 


In what way are WNent’s actions in har- 
Can you see any purpose 
in his treatment of the steward, or is he only letting 
out bis resentment? Is Oswald honest in his dis- 
claimer of acquaintance? What characteristics does 
he show here? 

%. Tow does Regan recognize the messengers? 
Is Kent's characterization of Oswald just? Does 
Regan know that it is? Whiy is she so severe in her 
punishment of Kent? Why does Gloster interfere? 
What does bis remonstranece show? What does 
Regan’s reply indicate of her future part in the 
play ? 

Why is Cordelia mentioned this scene? 
What has the scene to do in the development of the 
plots oft the play 2 In the development of 
Characters? 

Seene TT. Ts there any advantage in thus intro 


ducing madness into the play What is the 


purpose of the scene so far as Edgar’s character is 
So far as the plot is concerned? 

Scene IV. Does Lear seem sane at the opening of 
this scene? Account for the change since we last saw 
him? What is his condition in line fifty-one and the 
following? Tlow does the Fool answer Kent’s ques- 
tion about the number of the king’s retinue? 

2. Is Lear’s anger at his reception natural? Does 
it show signs of an unbalanced mind? In his speech 
from line ninety-five what marks of a fine intellect do 
vou find? What feelings are struggling in his mind 
during the dialogue with Gloster? What attitude 
does Gloster take with him? What feelings does 
Lear show on the appearance of Cornwall and Regan? 
How does this affect Regan? What does Lear’s con- 
trast between the sisters indicate? Why such a sud- 
den change of subject and tone in line 178? What 
does the author intend to effect by Lear's appeal to 
the heavens? What by the cold cruelty of the 
daughters? Does their reasoning with Lear show 
any filial feeling? Why should Lear so stand out 
upon the number of his followers? What feelings 


concerned ? 


does Lear show after this reasoning? 

3. What position does Gloster take? What is 
Lear's state of mind at the close of this scene? What 
part does this scene play in the plot? What has been 
accomplished in this act? How does it compare with 
the first act? 


QUESTIONS ON GREEK MYTHOLOG Y,.—(1.) 


[Answers next week. ] 


1. Who were the Achaeans? 
2. Who was Achilles? 

3. Who was the god of the winds? 
4. Who was Aesculapius? 

5. Where is Ethiopia? 

6. Who were the Amazons? 

7. What was Ambrosia? 

8. Who were the Argonauts? 


Commercial and Indostrial Geography.** 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. 
CLOVES. 


{ Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows: 
Wheat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 2'; Cotton, February 4 and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, March 25; 
Fruit. April 1; Cattle, April 8; Iron and Steel, April 15; Granite and 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils. and Ink, May 13; Boots 
and Shoes, June 3; Cinnamon, July 8; Mustard. September 30. Arti- 
cles will follow upon Allspice, Nutmegs, Mace, Cardamon Seeds, etc. | 


Cleve is from a French word meaning “nails,” 
chosen from the nail-like appearance of the clove, 
Which is merely an unexpanded flower bud. It is 
apparently a matter of slight commercial importance, 
and yet Zanzibar and Pemba, on the east African 
coast, have produced more than 10,000,000 pounds in 
a year, and m the days gone by many a European for- 
tune was laid in the clove trade. 

The Chinese were the first to discover the value of 
cloves. Hundreds of years before the Christian era 
it vas the custom of the officers of the Chinese court 
to hola cloves in the mouth before addressing the 
severcign. "This was done to give the breath a clean, 
agreeable odor. Cloves have a society use of this 
Constantine, 314 A. 
1), presented the Bishop of Rome with 150 pounds of 


kind in most lands in this age. 
cloves as a high tribute of respect. Their rarity and 
cost made them a valuable gift. 

Clove: were a costly luxury until the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘They were usually worth nearly $2.00 a pound, 
Which weuld) mean several times that in modern 
values. They were a prominent source of revenues to 
the gevernments of Europe, while the Egyptians 
placed a heavy tax upon their transportation across 
the Isthmus of Suez. London received a cargo ot 
cloves direct from the East Indies in 1609, 112,000 
pounds, upon which was levied a duty of $7,000. 
They sold for nearly a dollar a pound. 

The Portuguese made the first all-water voyage to 


* Copyrightey 


the East Indies, and monopolized the clove trade un- 
til nearly 1600, when the Dutch forcibly captured the 
trade, and for many years ruthlessly destroyed the 
young trees in order to prevent the English, French, 
or Portuguese from getting any part of the clove 
trade. The Molucea islands were long known as the 
“clove islands,” but for more than a century the 
Dutch killed off all the young trees, until they prac- 
tically eliminated cloves from the islands. The rea- 
son for this was the fact that the English were getting 
iheir supply direct from these islands, transporting 
them in their own vessels. The French were the first 
to steal young clove trees from the Moluccas and 
transplant them in the Mauritius and Cayenne islands. 
This they did before 1800. 

The effort of the Dutch in destroying the clove 
trees of the Moluccas was to concentrate the trade at 
the Amboyna islands, but this trade has been insig- 
nificant since Zanzibar and Pemba have cultivated the 
clove. 
and the West Indies, but they have no perceptible 


A few have been grown in Java and Sumatra 


effect upon the markets. 

The clove is a beautiful evergreen tree, like a 
gigantic myrtle, thirty and sometimes forty feet high. 
It bears numerous flowers in small terminal cymes. 
These are first pale, then turn to green as they mature, 
and ripen red. They are picked as soon as ripe, are 
dried im the sun, turning to the deep brown of tiv 
market clove in drying. 

The long, solid, cylindrical part of the clove is the 
calyx divided at the head into four pointed, spreading 
sepals, within which are four petals, forming a globu- 
lar bud. ‘These petals are arched over a large number 
of stamens. 
plump, less bright, less rich in essential oil. 


Inferior qualities of cloves are less 


The clove is indigenous only to the Moluccas, but 
for a century and more the cloves of commerce have 
come from cultivated trees, mostly on Zanzibar and 
Pemba. The cultivated trees are not so large as the 
natives, but their fruit is much richer in quality, 
brighter in color, and more plump. 

The cloves are shipped direct to London, Hamburg, 
and New York, and packed, for shipping, in bags 
made of cocoa-nut leaf matting. 

Zanzibar, empire of the ancient Zang, who claimed 
the proud title, “sovereign of the sea,” is the land— 
“bar’—of the Zang, which for euphony passed from 
Zaug-bar to Zanj-bar, to Zanzibar. The Portuguese 
held commercial sway for many a generation; the Ger- 
mans came into the self-assumed protectorate in 
884+. and in 1890 the British declared themselves 
the “protectors” of the islands of Zanzibar ‘and 
Pemba. Zanzibar has 625 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 150,000, 
ponuiation of 50,000, 
live miles apart. Zanzibar is half the size of Rhode 
Island, and Pemba about half as large as Zanzibar. 
Chicago has an area half the size of Pemba, or a 


Pemba has 360 square miles, and 
The islands are about twenty- 


quarter part as large as Zanzibar. Zanzibar is almost 


cntively under cultivation. There is but one large 
tewn, by the same name. The island is more thickly 
settled than France or than Rhode Island, which 1s 
the most thickly populated of any state in the Union. 
It vields millions of pounds of cloves each year. In 
182 it was vielding about 8,000,000 pounds, but a 
severe hurricane that vear destroyed a large number 
of trees, and it was many years before the island re- 
covered from the blow. 

The other products of Zanzibar are cinnamon, nut- 
meg, and a small yield of pepper. ‘Two good crops of 
corn and four of manioe are raised annually. The 
cocoanut palm is very thrifty, and from it they get 
All tropical 


There are few equal areas on the 


food, crink, timber, cordage, and oil. 
fruits abound. 
globe that will produce such abundance of so great a 
variety of fruits, grains, and spices as this island, half 
the size of Rhode Island, four times the size of 
Chicago. 

Until the eighth century, cloves were prescribed as 
a medicine, especially for the upper classes, and a 
“dose” was rarely more than five or eight cloves. 

Ground cloves are chiefly adulterated by the use of 
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clove stems. Pimento is another common adulterant. 
Cheap qualities of ground cloves contain ground 
voal, chareoal, roasted cocoanut shells, olive stones, 
corn, and various hulls of seeds. 
is almost never found. 


Pure ground clove 


GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS AND DE- 
SIGNS.—(L) 


BY MACLEOD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


sefore teaching the demonstration of any prob- 
lems, be sure that the pupils are familiar with the 
numerous terms that will be used in these lessons. 
‘Teach kinds of lines—curved, straight, dotted, ete. 
Also the names applied to the various positions 
assumed by lines, as horizontal, perpendicular, ob- 
lique. ‘Teach the dimensions of solids, as length, 
breadth or width, and thickness, the last often re- 
ferred to as depth or height. 

Draw a circle, divide it into semi-cireles and quad- 
rants. Explain the terms diameter, secant, chord, 
radii, ete. When these facts are thoroughly under- 
stood, simple problems may be proposed. 

Problem i. To divide a line into two equal parts 


H 


(lig. 1). Weare required to divide the line D C into 
two equal parts, therefore must find its middle point. 
With © as a centre and a radius that is greater than 
half the line, judging merely by appearances, we de- 
scribe a circle. With the same radius and ID as a cen- 
tre, dcseribe another circle. These circles intersect 
each other at the points Through these two 
points draw a straight line, HT, and it will pass 
through the middle point of the line C D, dividing it 
into two equal parts. When a line is divided into two 
equal parts it is bisected. 

It is not necessary to draw complete circles when 
this 
problem or many of 
those that follow in 
Ares 


size to 


demonstrating 


these lessons. 


of suffieient 


intersect each other 
are all that is neces- 
sary, and the dem- 
onstration will re- 


quire less space. 
(See Fig. 2. which 
dlustrates the demonstration of Problern I., when ares 
are used.) 
QUESTIONS. 


1. What do you mean by bisect ? 
Llow do vou hisect a line? 


3. Ilow 


angles are formed 
when one line biseets 
another? 

What 
angles are they? 


Problem To 


divide an are into two 


kind ot 


equal (Fig. 3). 


We 
Problem 1. 


parts 
proceed as in 
Taking 


each end’ ol the 
are in turn the 
centre, and radius 
greater than half the 


length of ihe are, we 


raw intersecting ares and through the pomts of in 
Chis line will bisect 


resection draw a straight line. 


QUESTIONS. 


Ll. What is an are? 
2», How do you bisect an are? 


3. Draw an are of 90 degrees and bisect it. 


Z 


NV 


xX 


Preblem (Fig. 4). 
Draw a line as X-Y, and with one end, Y, 
asa centre and any radius, describe an are, nearly 


To draw an angle of 90 
degrees. 
equal toa scmi-cirele in length. This are rests on the 
line N-Y, at O. 
with Oas a centre, cut this are at My, and with Masa 
the 
Then with Mand N each as centres, in turn draw ares, 


Without changing the radius, and 


centre and the same radius cut are again at N. 


intersecting at 
draw the line Z-Y, which will be perpendicular to 
X-Y. You have then formed the right angle X, Y, Z. 


Through the intersection at R 


QUESTIONS. 
1. What kind of an angle is measured by an are 
of 90 degrees? 
2. How do you draw an angle of 90 degrees? 
3. What relation do the sides of a right angle bear 


to each other? Ans. They are perpendicular to 
each other. 
Problem IV. 


draw an 
of 60 
Draw semi- 
circle. With 


extremity of the 


(ig. 5). To angle 


degrees. 
one 


semi-circle as oa 
centre, anda 


radius equal to 


the radius of the 
semi-circle, dray 
an are cutting the circumference of the semi-circle. 
(See F.) 


tremity of the semi-circle as a centre. (See G.) Con- 


Repeat this proceeding, taking the other ex- 


nect the points of intersection by straight lines with 


ithe centre of the semi-cirele. A semi-circle contains 
1s0 degrees, and you have divided it into three equal 
parts, hence each part contains 60 degrees. 


Teach the term trisect. 


In Fig 6 an angle of 60 degrees is constructed 
/ without a semi-circle as a 
basis. Draw straighi 


line, as A-B. With A as a 
centre, and any radius, de- 
With © as 
the 


deseribe a 


scribe an are. 


a centre, and same 


A 


rom the point 
Ales, and you have formed an angle of GO 


B 


C! radius, second 
are cutting the first one. 
A draw a line through the inter- 


section of 
degrees. 
QUESTIONS. 
1. many angles of 60 degrees ina circle? 
many ina semi-cirele ? 


; Tfow can vou draw an angle of 60 degrees with- 


out drawing a semi-circle? 


OCTOBER SUGGESTIONS. 
Have at least one October field day. 


Insist that pupils learn the name of every kind of tree 


whose leaf they set. 

Review the shapes of leaves, kinds of bases, styles of 
veining, varieties of margins, and apexes. 

Have them study carefully the way in which plants go 
into winter quarters 


Have a study of apples and apple trees, A description 


of the fruit, a talk upon its uses. The same with other 
fleshy fruits, like grape and pear. 
Have a collection of roots, and have pupils classify 


them in their own way and describe each kind of root. 


THE BUSINESS OF A POST-OFFICE. 


Colonel Henry A. Thomas of the Boston post-office at 
the Suburban Press Association dinner, recently, spoke 
of the vast business of this department of the government. 
Irom his address the following facts are taken: — 

Total postal revenue of the U. S. year ending June 30, 
1896, $82,499,208.40. 

Total expenditures for same time, $90,626,296.84. 

Excess of expenditures over receipts, $8,127,088.44. 

The Boston post-office has a central office and twenty- 
two sub-stations. The annual receipts of the office for 
sale of stamps, envelopes, ete., $2,700,000. 

There are 640 clerks, with salaries of $552,000. Six hun- 
dred and twenty carriers, with salaries of $645,000. 

Aggregate expenses of Boston office, $1,200,000. 
revenue of office, $1,500,000. 

In 1541, the gross receipts of the office was $100,000. 
year there 116,703 misdirected letters and 
packages received; of these, 70,000 were corrected, 20,000 
were returned to writers, 25,000 were sent to the dead- 


Net 


Last were 


letter office, 1,746 were fictitious letters. 

There were also 21,641 misdirected newspapers returned 
to the publishers. 

The money order transactions for the year numbered 
1,100,000, amounting to $13,000,000, an increase of five per 
cent. yearly. 

The letters registered for the year 1896 were 171,828. 

Colonel Thomas then gave the following statement, 
showing mail handled at Boston (central) post-office in 
one day: 

Number of letters deposited in general post- 


Number of postal cards deposited in gen- 

eral post-office drops........ 22,950 
Total number of pieces of first-class matter 

depositedin general post-office drops. 207,884 
Number of letter deposited in street letter 

Number of postal cards deposited in street 

Number of newspapers mailed on or de- 

posited in street letter boxes......... 2,410 
Total number of pieces of mail matter re- 

ceived in street letter box collections. 264,001 
Total number of letters mailed in central office 

district, including post-oftive drops and 

Total number of postal cards mailed in central 

office district, including post-office drops 

and street letter 51,363 
Total number of pieces of first-class matter mailed 

in central office district, including post-office 

drops and street letter boxes................ 169,475 


This does not include circular mail, the total num- 
ber of pieces of which mailed in the central 
office district, including post-office drops and 
circniar street letter boxes, is............... 102,869 
The foregoing shows that there were handled in the « 
Boston post-office in one day the following 


number of pieces of letter size mail..........572,344 
This does not include mail received from other 


post-offices and railway post-offices for dis- 


tribution, of which a recent count shows the 


tollowing: 


Number of letters received for distribution......... 84,472 
Number of packages of letters received ready for 
despatch (ne distribution being required)... 28,168 


SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 


ond-class 


About thirty tons of sec- 
the 
Three hundred and twenty-nine publications be- 


matter are received at Boston post-office 
daily. 
ing admitted as second-class matter, of these but about 
seventy-five make any separation whatever of their mail, 
the seventy-five making a separation by states and rail- 
way post-office routes. 

YOUTH’S COMPANION. The the 


Youth’s Companion mail from thirty-five to forty tons of 


publishers — of 


their paper each week. Of this vast amount, but about 
100 or 500 pounds is sent to the post-office, a complete dis- 
tribution of their entire mail, with the exception of the 
the office 


ef publicatton, and the mail is despatched direct 


small amount above mentioned, being made at 
from 
there. 

WEIGHT OF MAILS. 
ing of mails it was shown that about 100 tons of mail were 


At the last quadrennial weigh- 


received and despatched at and from the Boston post- 


office each day, 95,000 pounds being despatched to railway 


mail service lines alone, 
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Educational Intelligence __...... 


Public opinion is not always right, but it is always 
to be respected. 

The schools save many boys and girls from going 
wrong, but occasionally a child’s life is poisoned by 
being misunderstood by a teacher. 

No word is more mischievously misunderstood than 
“interest.” No intellectual done in 
which one is not interested, but no one can be inter- 
‘True 


work is well 
ested in work that he seeks to have made easy. 
interest has love of earnest effort to attain or acquire 
as its leading feature. Interest secured at the ex- 
pense of effort is in no true sense interest. 

By a vote of fifty-five to fifty-one the examinations 
of Cambridge, Eng., were opened to girls in 1865, but 
for a long time they very generally failed in arith- 
metic, but since 1875 they have passed a much better 
examination than boys in that branch. In December, 
1895, 5,642 girls passed the examinations at Cam- 
bridge. Oxford opened her examinations to women 
in 1870. In July, 1896, 5,312 passed. 


JAMES, DE GARMO, WILKINSON, THE MC. 
MURRYS, VAN LIEW, O'SHEA, 
AND GALBREATH. 

The Illinois normal is probably at the head of the 
sist in “professionalizing the profession.” There are 
so many normal schools which have become institu- 
tions in Massachusetts, New York. New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Caiifornia, 
Colorado, Kansas, Indiana, Illinois. and elsewhere, 
that it is absurd to attempt to say that any one of these 
is superior to its close rivals, but in one regard the 


Illinois normal deserves especial mention at this time. 
Taken as a group, Messrs, E. J. James, DeGarmo, Wil- 
kinson, the McMurrys, Van Liew, O’Shea, and Gal- 
breath are a remarkable company in professional lead- 
ership. E. J. James of Chicago University is a born 
leader in scholarship and professionally. De Garmo 
has come to be one of the notably able educational 
writers, to be mentioned with the unquestionably 
great men of the day. Charles MeMurry has recently 
been placed in one of the most responsible professional 
positions of the country at the Chicago University; his 
brother Frank is doing professional work at Buffalo 
that is attracting the attention of experts. O’Shea 
las just been called to the state university of Wiscon- 
sin, where he will make pedagogy one of the features 
of that institution. Van Liew is given great oppor- 
tunities at the Los Angeles normal school; Galbreath, 
who goes to O’Shea’s position with Frank MeMurry at 
Buffalo,is one of the most promising men of the group; 
while Mr. Wilkinson remains at Emporia, Kan., where 
he has long been a leading professional force in the 
state. “The Year Book,” a valuable professional an- 
nual, is largely the creation of this group. Several of 
ihe best and best selling professional books of the 
past five years are from these men, and even some text- 
hooks have elready been written by them. 

These men are distinctly the fruit of the spirit and 
power of the “Illinois normal.” It is not necessary 
to argue as to their relative greatness, it is enough that 
four of them have had four of the best professional 
“plums” of the year; all of them are among the most 
widely-known men in the profession, all are good 
thinkers and writers, and have personal influence in 


keeping with their positions. 

Nor is it necessary to make them indebted to the 
Illinois normal alone, for it is to the credit of the in- 
stitution that it inspired them to specialize further 
that they might be equipped as experts. The insti- 
tution, however, is to be credited with these men. We 
would not have it understood that they are the only 
men, for there are many others, not to mention whom 
would lay us liable to serious misunderstanding, but 
this is a case in which the institution is better empha- 
sized by not making the list overlong, and the pro- 
motion of the year makes apparent excuse by drawing 
the line where we do. 

The Illinois normal has attracted comparatively 
little attention to itself, none whatever through its 
ewh pretensions, while it has been doing its work. 
lis foundations were well laid, scholastically and pro- 
Richard Edwards, LL. D., of the 
Bridgewater, Mass., school, and the in- 
‘titution was grandly reared upon those foundations 
hy Edwin C. Hewitt, another Bridgewater man; but 
the refurnishing has been by John W. Cook, to whom 
tco much praise cannot be given for the blossoming 
out of the great plant into professional glory. Who 
car estimate the significance of having comparatively 


fessionally, by 
normal 


recent graduates of an institution among the foremost 


professional forces in Pennsylvania, New York, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin. Kansas, and California? 

This means much, not alone to the Illinois normal, 
hut to every nermal school in all the land. It is in 
iiself a tremendous response to that vicious, though 
not malicious, attempt so popular in certain quarters 
to discount the professional foree of the modern 
normal school. There are several other normal 
schools of which an equally creditable showing could 
he made although they would be differently focused. 
There is no other professional force in the United 
States comparable for a moment to the normal 


schools. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


It was a privilege to hear Mr. Emerson’s address at 
Ccneord, April 19, 1875. 
joss day, and tens of thousands of people poured into 


It was a cold, raw, cheer- 


Concord in the forenoon and into Lexington in the 
afternoon. ‘The railroads were paralyzed, and the 
roads were impassable from the mass of carriages 


tangled therein, With tickets purchased for train and 


dining tent, T walked nearly thirty miles and had noth- 
ing to eat all day, but I was “in luck” for one half 
hour, and it paid for all disappointments. T “hap- 
pened” to get into the tent near Emerson when he 
spoke. 

Until that day the only “Concord battle” monument 
was one that “marked” the place where the British 
fell, but on April 19, 1875, there was unveiled a noble 
statue of the “Concord Minuteman.” The bridge 
was rebuilt and the statue paid for by descendants of 
the men of 1775, the sculptor was a Concord youth, 
and the address was by Emerson in his seventy-third 
year. It was an occasion of a life time. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was a great American. It 
has been well said that since Lord Bacon no other 
English or American thinker has been sooriginal as he. 
He was indced the “Columbus of modern thought,” 
but it took the world some time to find him out. He 
was sixty-three before Harvard gave him an honorary 
degree—LUL. D. His first book, “Nature,” had the 
germ of everything he ever said or wrote thereafter. 
It was a wonderful book, one of the masterpieces, and 
yet it was thirteen years after its publication before 
500 copies were sold. Mr. Emerson was thirty-three 
years of age when it was published. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Latin school and of Harvard Col- 
lege, had been the pastor of the wealthiest church in 
Boston, and a schoolmaster for five years; had lectured 
frequently and had delivered brilliant addresses, and 
yet his first great book, a literary masterpiece, did not 
average a sale of forty copies a year for thirteen years. 
This was the immortal Emerson in classic Concord, in 
the suburbs of the “Athens of America,” in the heart 
of the nineteenth century! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in Boston, May 25, 
1803, of an eminent line of ancestors, representing at 
its best the culture, aristocracy and conscience of early 
New England. Seven of his ancestors were Congre- 
gational clergymen, his grandfather residing in the 
Old Manse that Ralph Waldo and Hawthorne made 
famous. 

Emerson was born in an “atmosphere of narrow 


dogmatism,” but at a time when theological, socio- 
logical, and philosophical sanitation was good. His 
ancestry was notably orthodox, but he did not suffer 
appreciably therefrom. The year of Emerson’s birth 
William Ellery Channing began his famous ministry 
in the old Fcderal-street church, Boston, and from that 
hour the controversy ran high, and by the time Ralph 
Waldo was ready for the ministry his father, Rey. 
William Emerson, long pastor of the First church. 
Boston, took a different view from his fathers, and 
when Ralph Waldo became pastor of the wealthy and 
éristocratic Second church his views were decidedly in 
advance of those of his father. 

The father died when Emerson was a mere child. 
and the widowed mother sent him to the public 
schools of Boston at eight, to the Latin school at 
iwelve, and to Harvard College at fourteen. During 
lus college course he taught in vacation, and upon 
graduation, 1821, he taught five years, but he was far 
from being a successful teacher.. He then studied 
theology and was assistant pastor of the Second church 
fcr a year, and then pastor for a little more than two 
years. Ile was no greater success in the pulpit than in 
the schoolroom, so he “resigned and went abroad for 
his health.” On this first trip abroad he met Words 
worth, Coleridge, and Thomas Carlisle, forming life- 
long friendships, which largely influenced him toward 
philosophy, poetry, and literature. 

From 1821 to 1832, from graduation to his visit to 
were the shiftless years of merson’s life. Ie 
drifted and was out of his element in thought and 
action. There were many things that would have ap- 
pealed to other men of his inheritance, talent, and 
training, but not to him. The Monroe doctrine was 
enunciated the year he graduated, but it had no inter- 
est for him. Lafayette visited this country in 1824, 
congress voied him $200,000, and all the land was 
ublaze with enthusiasm, but Emerson was unmoved by 
it. Adams, Clay, and Jackson made heroic efforts to 
become president of the United States, but he did not 
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care. Webster made the great speeches of his life in 
those years, but they affected him not. The Erie 
canal was opened and cannon were fired from a hun- 
dred hilltops, but he was deaf to their reverberations. 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams died on a Fourth 
of July, but he mourned not. Political anti-Masonry 
swept the country, but he knew it not. The first 
American railway was built, but he heeded not its com- 
ing. Webster’s dictionary first appeared, but there 
were no mysteries that concerned him. Emerson was 
not in his element, for he was teaching school, study- 
ing theology, or preaching, for none of which had he 
cither gifts or devotion. 

The one characteristic of Emerson was this, he must 
write out of his “inner consciousness,” which he could 
not do if he had too great familiarity with that of 
which he wrote. His essays on “Nature” are match- 
less, but few writers have known so little of nature 
as he. He never wandered into field or forest, never 
plucked flower or twig, never worshipped at the shrine 
ef anything in nature. The only interest he ever had 
in the soil or its products was in mortgages at good in- 
terest on scores of farms in and about Concord. He 
farmed by proxy, and took his interest regardless of 
He would 
a success in law or medicine, as a merchant or manu- 
facturer. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was never adapted to his 
As a lad he never went fishing or skating. 


drought or insect pests. never have been 


times, 
Ile never had a sled, never dared to have one lest the 
“boys” should take it away from him. All of his 
playing was alone in his mother’s chamber. He him- 
seli speaks of the fact that at thirteen all the boys 
disliked and quarreled with him. 

The times and the occasion did something for him, 
‘Twenty-five years 
Uni- 


as they do for most marked men, 
earlier he would have been worse than a failure. 
tarianism gets much credit to which it is not entitled; 
indeed, in a crisis, praise, blame, and neglect are meted 
out extravagantly, and it is just as well to call all the 
movements of the hour Unitarianism, which was born 
in New England at an opportune time; and whatever 
may be thought of the justice or injustice of the ruling 
of the courts by which the Unitarian parish retained 
the church property in contested cases, it is certainly 
true that the new theology, new poetry, new literature, 
new sociology, and new philosophy apparently made 
way for Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, 
lowell, Whittier, Garrison, and Phillips; for the anti- 
slavery movement, the temperance awakening, and 
woman’s emancipation; for the North American Re- 
view and the Atlantic Monthly. 

Emerson was the grandest product of those days. 
His wise and beautiful sentences were written regard- 
less of what was going on about him at the time. He 
was more nearly the personification of wisdom than 
any other man who has written in America. 

EMERSON CHRONOLOGICALLY. 

i620. “First Church” organized in Charlestown. 

1632. “First Church” removed to mud-walled church on 
State street. 

1775, April 19, Rev. William Emerson, grandfather of R. 
W., pastor at Concord, and lived in the “Old Manse.” 

1776, August, the grandfather joined the army at Ticon- 
deroga, died of camp fever, aged thirty-three. 

1789, William, father of R. W., graduated at Harvard. 

1792. the father ‘“‘settled” over the church, Harvard, Mass., 
$333 salary. 

1799, the father ‘‘called” to First church, Cornhill, Boston.* 

1799, September 22, the father began his pastorate in 
Boston; salary, $14 a week, twenty cords of wood, and 
house rent. 

1803, May 25, Ralph Waldo born in parsonage on Sum- 
mer street. 

1809, salary reached $2,500 and thirty cords of wood. 

1811, May 11, the father died, aged forty-two. Parish 
continued salary six months and $500 a year for seven 
ears. 

1811, Ralph entered public grammar schoo 

1818, entered Latin school. 


* The Boston church urged their right to take Rev. William Kmer- 
n because of the attacks upen religion in the city ‘‘by the Learned, 
the Witty, and the Wicked.” The Harvard church demanded $1,300 
bonus, and the Boston church paid $1,000. 
**Ralph and his brother Edward had but one greatcoat between 
them, and took turns in going out—Edward one day and Ralph the 
next, They were taunted by their mates for this. 


1814, the whole school dismissed to go down the harbor 
to throw up earthworks on Noddle’s island (war 1812-14). 

1814, delivered “original poems” at exhibitions. 

1814, price of provisions was so high—flour, $17 a bar- 
rel—that family went to Concord with his uncle for a year. 

1815, returned to Boston, Beacon street, site of 
atheneum. 

1817, August, entered Harvard. 
dent’s house, waiter at “commons.” 
lis, then 15 Hollis. 

1818, taught school, vacations. 

1821, graduated. 

1822, applied for ushership in Boston Latin school, but 
did not secure it. 

1822-4, taught in private schools. 

1824, entered Divinity school, Cambridge. 

1829, March 11, installed assistant pastor Second church, 
Poston. 

1829, September, married Ellen Louise Tucker. 

1830, pastor in charge Second church. 

1881, wife died. 

1832, left the church because of ecclesiastical differ- 
ences, 

1832-3, visited Europe. 

1834, began lecturing. Moved to Concord. 

1836, married Lilian Jackson of Plymouth. 

1836, formed club of transcendentalists. 

1836, published first book, ‘‘Nature.” 

1887, August 31, his Phi Beta Kappa speech, ‘‘an event 
without any former parallel in American literary 
annals.” 

1840-44, 
failure. 

1841-47, the Brook-Farm experiment had his sympathy, 
but not his membership. 

1841, first volume of “Essays” (age thirty-eight). 

1844, second volume of “Essays.” 

1846, first volume of ‘“‘Poems.” 

1847, lectured to large audiences in England. 

1850, published ‘““Representative Men” (age forty-seven). 

1856, “English Traits” (age fifty-three). 

1860, “Conduct of Life.” 

1866, granted degree of LL.D. by Harvard (age sixty- 

three). 

1870, “Society and Solitude.” 

1875, ‘*Letters and Social Aims.’’ 

1882, his last writing, dictated, appeared in the Cen- 
tury. 

1882, died at Concord (aged seventy-nine). 


Lodged free in presi- 
Later roomed 5 Hol- 


published ‘The Dial,” but it was a financial 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Attention was so far concentrated upon the indem- 
aity and other financial matters during the long dead- 
lock in the negotiation of peace between Greece and 
Turkey, that the so-called “rectification” of the 
frontier has received less notice than it deserved. Tt 
is only within a few days, indeed, that it has been clear 
what important advantages the military experts who 
The area trans- 
ferred to Turkey is not large, nor are the Christian 
communities resident upon it numerous or important; 


drew the new line gave to Turkey. 


but from northwest to northeast Turkey is given com- 
plete command of all the approaches to Thessaly. 
Beginning at the northwest, the village of Koutzouf- 
liam, from which the Greek irregulars made their ill- 
saltino, becomes Turkish, and 
gives Turkey command of Trikkala. In the centre, 
Zarkos and the district around Gounitsa are handed 
over to Turkey, and with them the key to central Thes- 
saly; while at the northeast, Melouna pass and im- 
portant strategic points in that vicinity open the way 


starred raid against 


for the Turks to Larissa, and give them command of 
the river Peneios to the sea. The Greek protests 
against these and the other conditions of peace are, of 
course, futile: and the new ministry, of which M. 
Zaimis is the head, can do no more than the Ralli 
ministry to relieve the situation; but it certainly is a 
heavy penalty which Greece has to pay for her 


reshness. 
* 


The queen regent of Spain soon abandoned the un- 
promising attempt to forma new ministry of such 
inaterials as the warring conservative party offered, 
and ealled the eminent Liberal leader, Senor Segasta, 
te be the head of the government. ‘This is the fourth 
or fifth time that Senor Sagasta has been prime minis- 
ier of Spain. For years he and the late Senor Canovas 
displaced and replaced each other with much the same 
regularity as the little figures in barometer clocks 


which stand for fair and foul weather respectively. 
It is foul weather enough now, as Senor Sagasta, ‘at 
the age of seventy, attempts the familiar task. He has 
been outspoken in his criticisms of the weakness of 
the conservative government and its mistakes in Cuba_ 
and the Philippines; will he be able to do better? His 
natural impulse is to deal more generously and mildly 
with Cuba than the Canovas and Azcarraga ministries 
did; but can he institute reforms sufficient to win the 
allegiance of the insurgents without arousing irresis- 
tible rage in Spain? Noone knows better than he the 
financial difficulties in the way of the government; 
low is he te relieve them? The Cortes is at present 
overwhelmingly Conservative; if new elections are 
ordered to give Sagasta parliamentary support, who 
ean tell what the outeome of them will be? Finally, 
and this is perhaps the most important question of all, 
what answer will Sagasta make to the representations 
of the United States? 
* * 

The first act of the new eabinet was to declare a 
purpose to give autonomy to Cuba, under suzerainty 
to Spain, and to continue the campaign there as long 
as may be necessary. This is the offer of an olive 
branch, with the continuance of war as the penalty of 
its non-acceptance. But until the conditions of the 
autonomy thus offered are made clear, no opinion can 
be formed as to its scope or sincerity. Did not the 
Canovas government frame a scheme of autonomy, 
and what came of it? As to the continuance of the 
war, where is Sagasta to get money or men to secure 
hetter results than the conservative government? 
The second act of the Sagasta cabinet was the recall of 
Captain-General Weyler from Cuba, and the appoint- 
ment of General Blanco in his place. General Weyler 
assumed command in February of last year; and his 
achievements during these twenty months have fur- 
nished little ground for exultation. General Blanco 
has had experience before in Cuba and in the Philip- 
pine islands as well. le is a vigorous soldier, but he 
is credited with humane instincts such as no one ever 
charged Weyler with possessing. ‘These changes at 
Madrid and Havana will furnish Spain a sufficient 
reason, of which she will doubtless avail herself, for 
delaying consideration of the overtures from the 
United States. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 


The “New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools” held its twelfth annual meeting at the 
Boston University Law School October 8th and 9th. 
President Cecil F. P. Bancroft of Andover and Secretary 
Ray Greene Huling of Cambridge had every detail admir- 
ably arranged. Dr. Fred W. Atkinson of the Springfield 
high school took a heroic position regarding the mission 
of the secondary schools, quoting as his text the words of 
another, ‘‘The most time is wasted in the primary school, 
but the most energy in secondary schools.” It is little 
short of criminal to expend the energy of the entire teach- 
ing force of high school or academy upon giving young 
people ability to pass the same examination marking their 
attainment as though they were endowed with the same 
capabilities. Dr. Atkinson thinks there is even greater 
need of ‘‘youth study” than of ‘‘child study,” and has pre- 
pared an elaborate and skillful provisional plan of ‘pupil 
study,’’ which he has been using in the Springfield schools, 

Professor William H. Burnham of Clark University 
read an able paper on “Suggestions from the Psychology 
of Adolescence.’’—— (1. C. Ramsay of Fall River was in 
sympathy with Dr. Atkinson; Professor Jordan, Smith 
College, thinks girls are already too self-conscious during 
adolescence, and is sure that boys are more original than 
girls; Superintendent S. T. Dutton of Brookline thinks 
there must be a closer articulation between the secondary 
school and college; Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer advises 
conference of parents and teachers to solve the problems 
of capacity of secondary students; Dr. Newhall of Wil- 
braham emphasizes the ethical value of attention to phy- 
sical need; President Irvine of Wellesley, Dr. Keep, Nor- 
wich Free Academy, E. G. Coy, Lakeville, Conn., all spoke 
upon the papers of Messrs. Atkinson and Burnham. 

Rev. W. J. Tucker, LL.D., president of Dartmouth, de- 
livered a pleasing and profitable address upon “The Integ- 
rity of the College Unit” in the evening, after which the 
members enjoyed a social hour with refreshments, as is 
their custom. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

In Mrs. Sherwood’s “An Epistle to Posterity” are sev- 
eral interesting anecdotes regarding Daniel Webster: — 

Once, when she was at home for the holidays, she went 
with her father and mother to visit Daniel Webster at 
Marshfield. Mrs. Sherwood waxes eloquent over Web- 
ster’s eyes, and says that, had he been “a professional 
lady-killer, he would have won every woman in the land.” 
He could, however, be as “terrible as he was gentle.” An 
amusing instance of the former quality is given. ‘Mrs. 
Webster complained to him of the revolt of a kitchen 
maid. ‘Send her to me,’ he said. The housekeeper told 
us that he simply looked at her, when she cried out, ‘Don’t 
do that! don’t do that! I will scrub the buttery!’ It was 
like a lash on sensitive flesh to have his black eyes flash 
their lightning at one,’ adds Mrs. Sherwood. 

Apropos of Webster’s eyes, Mrs. Sherwood tells another 
anecdote that was told to her by W. W. Story, the 
sculptor :— 

“James Lowell and I,” said he, ‘‘were very angry with 
Webster for staying in old Tyler’s cabinet, and as he was 
to speak in Faneuil hall on the evening of the thirtieth 
of September, 1842, we determined to go in and hoot at 
him, and to show him that he had incurred our dis- 
pleasure. There were 3,000 people there, and we felt sure 
they would hoot with us, young as we were. 

“But we reckoned without our host. Mr. Webster, 
beautifully dressed, stepped calmly forward. His great 
eyes looked, as I shall always think, straight at me. I 
pulled off my hat, James pulled off his. We both became 
cold as ice and respectful as Indian coolies. I saw James 
turn pale; he said I was livid. And when the great crea- 
ture began that most beautiful exordium, our scorn 
turned to deepest admiration, from abject contempt to be- 
lief and approbation.” 

Of Thackeray, whom Mrs, Sherwood met in New York, 
she writes: “I do not remember a more easy-going and 
genial person. His tall, commanding form and gray head, 
his nez retrousse and his eyeglasses, his firm tread and 
charming laugh got to be as well known in New York as 
they were in London. . He was always accessible and 
full of enjoyment, and yet when we saw him sailing along 
majestically down Broadway, with his hands in his 
pockets, there was an air of melancholy and of pre-occu- 
pation in his expressive face.”’ 


PRESIDENT ANDREWS ON VERGIL. 


To the Editor of the Nation: 

Sir: When has the head of a reputable university made 
a more astonishing statement than that made by Presi- 
dent. E. B. Andrews, in the current Cosmopolitan? He 
says: “Large parts of classical literature reek with filth: 
and much of Vergil and Horace that is used in the class- 
room, editors and teachers misinterpret to make it de- 
cent.” All lovers of Horace, and all who understand his 
spirit, will resent the imputation, even as against this gay 
philosopher; but in the case of Vergil, what an aston- 
ishing accusation President Andrews has made. 1 had 
supposed that Vergil was beyond the reach of any such as- 
sault. If testimony is needed, what could be more con- 
clusive than the testimony of two so critical and pure- 
minded men as Dante and Tennyson? Dante's attitude 
toward Vergil is that of a reverent pupil toward an adored 
master. He is proud to call him “my master and my 
author.” Tennyson testifies the same feeling in the 
lines: 

“T salute thee, Mantovano, I that loved thee since my day 
began; 

Wielder ot the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 

lips of man,” 

| believe it was a Brooklyn school committee man who 
discovered that Longfellow was indecent, and that even 
that inoffensive jingle, “Excelsior,” contains the objec- 
tionable lines: 

“Stay, stay, the maiden said, and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast.” 
To parochial-minded men of this class all literature must 
be objectionable; but it is amazing to find such views held 
by the president of Brown University. If we discard Ver 
gil as indecent, surely we must also discard Shakespeare 
and the English Bible and nine-tenths of the standard 
literature of the world. Cannot the enemies of Classical 
study find valid arguments without resorting to wild, 

Whirling words which disclose either an astonishing igno 
rance or a lamentable recklessness? ‘To call Vergil ‘‘in- 
decent” is “prurient prudery” gone mad. 

Arthur Mark Cummings 
Boston. Mas: September 4. 1897 
The Nation 


DISCOVERY OF PAPYRI, WITH SAYINGS OF 
CHRIST. 

The Christian world was greatly moved recently by the 
discovery of ancient papyri in Egypt at Behesna, 120 miles 
south of Cairo. These writings, which were dug out of 
the soil of Egypt, date back to the year 93 A. D. There 
are about a dozen leaves, each five and one-half by three 
inches in size, remarkably well preserved, and clearly 
written in uncial characters of the ancient Greek. These 
sayings each begin with the words, “Jesus saith.”” They 
will be printed in a cheap form, so that they can be widely 
circulated, 

QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
In which of Dickens’ stories is the character “Toots”? 
L. 


In “Dombey and Son.” 
To A. J. C.: The first tariff act passed the United States 
congress July 4, 1789. M. 


—O0-——_ 
Who is noted as the best English poetess? L. A. W. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


How long did the city of Pompeii remain underground? 
By whom were excavations begun? ba Bic 


Nearly seventeen centuries. The excavations were 
begun in 1785 by Charles IIL, and have been earried on 
by the Neapolitan government ever since. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

VERIICAL ROUND HAND WRITING BOOKS. By 
H. W. Shaylor. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This seriesof progressive writing books consists of seven 
book; of twenty pages each, carefully prepared and beau- 
tifnlly executed. Each page has two elegant copies, with 
ruling adapted to the copy, on the best quality of paper. 
They are finely bound. On the inside pages of the cover 
are full directions as to the position of the writer 
and book and the holding of the pen, sugges- 
ticns to texchers, and movement exercises. The two 
main features which distinguish these books from all 
others, and make them specially practical, may here be 
stated. A round-hand writing can be written rapidly and 
is legible. The free-hand feature makes it popular, and 
its legibility adds to the beauty and openness of the writ- 
ten page. This is what the bookkeeper and the letter 
writer most desire. 

GERMANY—HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. By 
Kate Freiligrath Krocker. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. (4x6.) 252 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This series of histories for young readers is a most valu- 
able contribution to the school and home literature of the 
day. Not only young people, but older ones will welcome 
this very readable story of this great European nation in 
whose rise there is limitless fascination. There is as 
much of the history of the nation in this little book as is 
needed for a popular knowledge of the German people. It 
is equally valuable for interesting one in the more ex- 
tended study of the nation, and for an inspiring review of 
what one has known of it from early reading and study. 


IN SIMPKINSVILLE. Character Tales. By Ruth Mce- 
Enery Stewart. Illustrated by Smedley, Carleton, & 
McNair. New York: Harper & Brothers. 244 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The author of this book is very favorably known to 
the reading public. In this volume we find not only one 
good story, but seven of them, written in her best style, 
either of which is worth the price of the book. These 
are character tales, illustrating and enforcing the import- 
ant principles which should regulate human conduct and 
make life worth living. The subjects treated are: “An 
Arkansas Prophet,” ‘Weeds,’ a romance of the Simpkins- 
ville cemetery, ‘‘THe Unlived Life of Little Mary Ellen,” 
“The Dividing-Fence,” a Simpkinsville episode, ‘The Mid- 
dle Hall,” a sequel to ‘The Dividing-Fence,”’ ‘Miss 
Jemima’s Valentine,’ and “A Slender Romance.” The 
book is published in a convenient and attractive style, and 
will find many interested readers. 


BOTANICAL NOTEBOOK, By William Whitman 
Jailey, Brown University. Providence: Preston & 
Rounds. Cloth. 102 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Professor Bailey is no stranger to our readers. and the 
thoroughness of his work, together with the skill of ex- 
pression, makes him a welcome contributor, and indicates 
the leading characteristics of his ‘Botanical Notebook.” 
Whoever reads his fourteen directions for laboratory work 
in botany will be convinced that the author knows how to 
help students to work advantageously. The list of ele- 
mentary books for reference is a valuable feature of the 
“Notebook.” 


FAMILIAR FEATURES OF THE ROADSIDE THE 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, BIRDS. AND INSECTS. By 
IK. Schuyler Matthews. With 160 Drawings by Himself 
and Many Songs of Our Common Birds and Insects. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 269 pp. Price, $1.75, 
It will be a vivid imagination that can suggest a way 

to make this book more beautiful, more entertaining, or 

more helpful. There are, in addition to the 160 beautiful 
illustrations by the author. many full-page views of rare 
beauty. While the title suggests that these lessons are 
on flowers, shrubs, birds, and insects, it should not be as- 
sumed that this implies any limitation to the scope of the 
hook, for Mr, Matthews, who is a rare genius in the art 


of seeing the right thing at the right time, has managed to 
see by the roadside everything in which there is a popular 
interest in these lines. His roadway leads to the top of 
the loftiest mountains, to the margin of the sea, across 
peat bogs, through primeval forests, over green meadows, 
along ferny pastures, down shady glens, beside silvery 
lakes and rushing brooks. It will not be Mr. Matthews’ 
fault if the students of the day do not know by name the 
common wild flowers, are not able to name the shrubs by 
their leaf, and the birds, frogs, crickets, and grasshoppers 
by their song. Not all, but many of each of these. This 
is every way a delightful and helpful book. The author 
speaks volumes of good sense when he says: “The best 
thing about the hermit thrush is his inimitable, silvery 
song, the worst thing about him is his ponderous Latin 
name,” 

THE AMERICAN WORD BOOK. Graded Lessons in 

Spelling, Defining, Punctuation, and Dictation. By 

‘alvin Patterson, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. New 

York: American Book Company. Cloth. 192 pp. 

Price, 25 cents. 

It is a singular commentary on the some-time-ago an- 
rouncement that all spelling books were to be burned on 
the village greens and in the city squares, that there was 
never such a demand for the spelling book as now, but 
the crusede was not in vain, for it has led to a sharp dis- 
crimination between the good and the bad, the brainy and 
the 190echanical in spelling books. This new spelling 
Look follows a carefully-developed and progessive plan 
for teaching the forms and values of English words in 
common use. It begins with words illustrating the pri- 
mary sounds, the words being printed in Roman letters 
and in vertical script. Then follow graded lessons on 
different classes and uses of words, including words often 
mispronounced; words of opposite meaning; words of 
several meanings; words pronounced alike but spelled 
differently; words spelled alike but pronounced differ- 
ently; words defined: words in the singular and plural 
numbere; words in the possessive; words arranged topi- 
cally, as geographical, nautical, legal, musical, etc.; 
names of buildings, fruits, flowers, animals, birds, fishes, 
minerals, precious stones, ete.; selections for dictation 
from the Lest literature, with the names of the writers; 
synonyms discriminated and exercises in their use; exer- 
cises in punctuation and use of capitals; derivatives and 
easy exercises in word building; use of words illustrated. 


THE REAL CONDITION OF CUBA TO-DAY. By 
Stephen Bonsal. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Paper. 155 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This author has made a visit to Cuba this very year. 
He has had specially favorable opportunities for knowing 
what the Spaniards are doing and the spirit in which they 
do it, of seeing the condition and heroism of the Cubans. 
He is an ardent champion of the Cubans, and is almost 
fierce in his abhorrence of the Spanish ways and means of 
doing things. It is a book that will be widely read in the 
United States, and it can but intensify the Cuban senti- 
ment, already very strong. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Blank Verse by Christopher Pearse Cranch. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 388 pp. 

This is one of the best translations of the Aeneid ever 
set to English verse. It is elegant English, beautifully 
printed, and admirably bound. Christopher P. Cranch 
needs no endorsement, however, either as a translator or 
writer of English prose or verse. 


ON PLYMOUTH ROCK. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 173 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, 60 cents. 

No more delightful story of old Plymouth and the early 
Pilgrims has been told than this by Mr. Drake, and no 
supplementary reader has been made that is more indis- 
pensable to a New England school than this. In no book 
of thrice its size can be found so much of descriptive in- 
terest of the daily life of our sturdy forefathers, and the 
reputation of the author as one of the ablest historians of 
the generation is a guarantee of the historical accuracy 
of the statements herein contained. 


A FEW FAMILIAR FLOWERS; HOW TO LOVE 
THEM AT HOME OR IN SCHOOL. By Margaret 
Warner Morley. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 274 pp. 
The morning glory, jewelweed, nasturtium, geranium, 

and hyacinth are described so fully and clearly and illus- 

trated so completely that the plants, their parts, habits, 
conditions, and functions are charmingly set forth. 

There are nineteen chapters onthe morning glory. There 

is a fascination in the author's style that can never be 

described or suggested until one reads for himself. The 
flowers selected are of special interest, and nowhere else 
are these flowers treated so fully and delightfully as here. 

CAUSES OF THE MARYLAND REVOLUTION OF 
1689. By Francis Edgar Sparks. Baltimore: ‘Ihe 
Johns Hepkins Press. 110 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The caretul study of Maryland history during the thirty 
years which preceded the overturn of the colonial gov- 
erament in 1689, the results of which are embodied in the 
fourteenth volume, Nos. XI. and XII., of the Johns Hop- 
Kins University Studies, afford an admirable example of 
the necessity for a systematic and open-minded investiga- 
tion of thestatements made by the historical writers, from 
Whom practically all the common knowledge of American 

Monial history has been derived All but a very few 
must secare their historical information from the school 
iext- books, but it is impossible that the text-book writers 


DO YOU WANT GOLD? 


;veryone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondyke, 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send 10e. for large Compendium 
of vast information and big color map to Hamilton Pub, Co 
Indianapolis, Ind 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Newest Books. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


The Later Georges to Queen Victoria. 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL Marvel’’), 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Mitchell continues with this volume his survey of the field 
of English literature. It is written with the invincible charm that 
characterizes everything from his pen, and his account of Byron, 
Scott, Landor, Southey, De Quincey, Wilson, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Hallam, and s0 on, is, as ever, comprehensive in general view, yet 
achieving its effect by its affectionate interest in characteristic 
il. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES, 

From Celt to Tudor. 

From Elizabeth to Anne. 

Queen Anne and the Georges. 


PLATO THE TEACHER. 


Being Selections from the Apology, Euthydemus, Protagoras. 
Symposium, Phedrus, Republic, and Phado of Plato. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Indiana University, and CHARLOTTE 
LOWE BRYAN, A.M. 12mo. $1.50, net. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 

‘University. 12mo. 224 pages, $1.00, net. 

An elementary text-book for high schools and academies, re- 
cently adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Middleboro, Mass.; Rhode 
Island State Normal School, Kansas Normal College, New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School, Los Angeles State Normal School, Wel- 
lesley College, University of Toronto, and in the sixth edition, 
within one year after publication. 


Ready October 23d, 
SONG BIRDS AND WATERFOWL. 


Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


Each $1.50. 


The four volumes, in 
a box, $6.00. 
(Sold separately.) 


By H. E, PARKHURST. 


2 . $1.50, net. 
— PREVIOUS VOLUME. 

THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR. With 24 full-page Ilustrations. 
12mo. $1.50, net. 


“It is the study of the bird life of each month of the year. It is 
pleasant to read and useful to remember, as well as handy for ref- 
erence. There are a number of full-page illustrations, executed 
with exquisite grace.’’— Boston Journal. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


And their Influence on English Education. (The Great 
Educators.) By Sir Josuua G. Frrcn, LL.D., late Inspector of 
Training Colleges in England, and Lecturer on Education at the 
University of Cambridge. 12mo, $1.00, net. 

The great services rendered by the Master of Rugby to the youth 
of several generations in inspiring a love of study, and the faithful 
work of his even more distinguished son in broadening the charac- 
ter of primary and secondary ed ucation, are here pointed out with 
| precision, while the discussion of Matthew Arnold's less special 
j literary work appeals to a wider than the educational public, 


THE ATMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. 


The Colonial Era.—1492-1756. 


L By Rev. GEORGE P. Fisuer, D.D., 
LL. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
With three maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.25. 

The French War and the Revolution. —1756-1788.. By WILLIAM 
M. SLOANE, Ph.D., Professor of History in Princeton University. 
With maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.25. 

The Making ot the Nation,— 1783-1817. By General FRANCIS A, 
WALKER, President of the Massachusetts In3titute of Technol. 
ogy. With maps. 12mo, Ready. $1.25. 

The Middle Period.—-1817-1860. By JouN W. BURGESS, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science, and International 
Law in Columbia College. With maps. 12mo. Ready. $1.75. 

The Civil War and Reconstruction.—1860-1877, By Joun W. 
BURGEss, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History, Political Science, 
and International Law in Columbia College.” With maps. 12mo. 
In press. 


CONTESIPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Sleep: Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychol- 
ogy. By MARIE DE MANACEINE. Illustrated. 12mo. $1°25 


The New Psychology. By. E. W. Scriprure. 


The scholastic distinction between sensation and perception, the 
“forces” of attention, memory, etc.,are thrown aside in this vol- 
ume, the whole domain of mental life being treated in relation to 
time, energy,and space. From this point of view Psychology takes 
on an entirely new aspect, and is seen in its true meaning as an 
experimental science in closest relation to the physical sciences. 

A catalogue of previous and forthcoming volumes in the series 
supplied on application. 


12mo. $1.25. 


THIS COUNTRY OF OURS. 


By BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ex- President of the United States, 
12mo, $1.50. 

This is essentially an unique volume. In it General Harrison has 
described, so simply and directly that the most uninformed 
person cannot fail of enlightenment, the way in which this vast 
country of ours is governed. The various departments of our Na- 
tional Government, with their functions and their individual pe- 
culiarities, are thus characterized and described by an author who 
has himself occupied the chief place and the most responsible 
position in this tremendous and complex machinery; and the 
result is a book which for the first time presents an adequate view 
of a subject that is of prime interest to every American. ‘ + 


THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF, 
and Its Relation to Education and Health. 


By Louis WALDSTEIN. 12mo. $1.25. 
Dr. Waldstein is an investigator at first hand of psychic phe- 


nomena, and he has here explained many of them as due to the 


underlying self, of whose impressions the memory retains no con- 
scious record, 


He goes on to show how important a factor these 
impressions are in the problems of education and of mental and 
physical health that confront all thoughtful people. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


Of the Northern Upited States, Canada, and the British Posses- 


sions, from Newfoundland to the parallel of the southern bound- 
ary of Virginia, and from the Atlantic Ocean westward to the 
102d meridian, and including the State of Nebraska, thus cover- 
ing all the Northern portion of the Great Plains. 


By NATHANIEL Lorp Brirron, Ph.D., and Hon, ADDISON Brown. 
In three volumes, imperial octavo; each $5.00, special net. Post- 
age, 36 cents extra. 

Volume TI, “Ferns to Carpet-Weed,” (Ready.) 

Volume II. “Portulaca to Gentian.”’ (/eady.) 


612 pages. 
644 pages. 


“ There is no work extant in the whole series of American botanical 


| publications which deals with descriptions of the flowering plants that 
|} can fora moment be compared with it, either for a skillful and delight- 


| 


work must necessarily consist.” 


ful presentation of the subject-matter or for modern, scientific, and 
accurate mastery of the thousandfold mass of detail of which such a 


Prof. Conway MacMillan, in Sceince. 


THE FACTS OF LIFE (Les Faits de la Vie). 


Idiomatically described and systematically arranged, forming a 

text-book for the Methodical study of the French vocabulary, 
Part 1. Home Life—The School. fraveling—Plants. By Victor 
BETIS, director of the Normal School of Languages, Boston, and 
HOWARD SWAN, director of the Central Schoolof Foreign Tongues, 
London, 80 cents, 


CLASSROOM CONVERSATIONS IN FRENCH. 


A graduated set of elementary exercises tor the practice of tbe | 


subjective language, forming an introduction to the language of 
thought. 
Languages, Boston, and HOWARD SWAN, Director of the Central 
School of Foreign Tongues, London. &8vo, 80 cents, net. 


By Victor Beris, Director of the Normal School of | 


PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD OF TEACHING AND STUDYING LANGUAGES. 


FIRST FACTS AND SENTENCES 
IN FRENCH. 


New Volume of the ** Psychological Method of Languages.” By 


VicTOoR and HOWARD SWAN. 12mo. 65 cents, net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153--157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Volume III, Dogbane to Thistle.”’ (Nearly ready.) $ 
‘ 


-hould know the facts, which they endeavor to arrange 

for th pupil's convenience, from personal investigation 
They depend, per- 


i sources of historical data. 
among the 


force, upon the general historians, such 
Lodge, or Bryant, and upon the state historians. o 
latter in turn can investigate but few questions with the 
necessary care and comprehensiveness, so that their opin- 
ions are based upon those of local historians, and upon 
the writers who are interested in special episodes or ‘ har- 
acteristics. With so many opportunities for errot and 
inisinterpretation, it is small wonder that the teacher or 
student who is interested in the subject of history in its 
broader fields. and who wishes to keep in touch with what 
is most. neatly right and trae, should be obliged so often 
to ye-errange and alter accepted facts and ideas. The 
change is most usually merely a matter of apparently 
netty detail, yet it is only by the accumulation of detail, 
bearing upon every available phase of the subject in hand, 
that any one can hope to arrive at a confident opinion in 
regard te its historical perspective, or its place in any 
echeme of historical philosophy. 


By Hayden 
207 pp. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE RATTLETRAP. 

Carruth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

95 

te gage well told of two young men and a boy 
who start out from Prairie Flower, Dakota, in a prairie 
schooner named “The Rattletrap.”” After numerous 
thrilling adventures, they bring up at Deadwood. Chey 
were gone two months, having traveled a thousand miles. 
rhe book reveals a series of humorous incidents and ac- 
cidents, and is embellished with nearly forty ludicrous il- 
lustrations, which illustrate, every time, the telling point 


in the story. 


SENTENCE. 
Longmans, 


AND 
York: 


EXPOSITORY PARAGRAPH 
By Charles Sears Baldwin. New 
Green, & Co. Cloth. 54 pp. 

This elementary manual of composition is one that has 
© much in so little space at so little cost that a reviewet! 
an but wish that “multum in parvo” had not been worn 
ut. The special value of the book lies in the fact tnat it 
to supply for the first term In college 


THE 


ich elementary instruction as is necessary In 
id supplementing the work of the preparatory schoo!s 
efore proceeding to special courses. It deals exclusively 
ith structure. 


THE ONG WALLS. By Elbridge S. Brooks and John 
Alden. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 328 pp. 
Price, $1.56. 

well illustrated, 


This informing and interesting story, ' 
ives am account of an American boy's adventures in 
‘reece while engaged with those who were digging and 
scovering temples and treasures. These authors have 
cceeded in making archaeology attractive through this 
ry 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 
Instruction. By J. H. 
H. Kursenknabe Company. 
100. 

There are thirty-six pages devoted to the teaching of 
music, and twelve pages to school songs. “The Theory 
of Music” is presented as twenty-seven lessons of thor- 
oughly ingenious methods and devices. Nothing is simply 
conventional, but there is the personality of the author 
on every page. It is ‘‘music teaching” from first to last. 


Complete Course of Elementary 
Kursenknabe. Harrisburg: J. 
Paper, 12 cents. $10.00 per 


“Rags and Tatters,” from the verse of Herbert Crombie 
Howe, is a pamphlet of thirty-five pages, containing as 
many gems of thought and expression on as many sub- 
jects. It directs favorable attention to the gifted 
author’s work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“German Vertical Writing.” By Augustin Knoflach. Price, 10 
cents. New York: International News Company. 

‘Life Histories of American Insects.” By Clarence Moores Weed. 
Price, $1.50. ———** Mathematical Principles of Theory and Wealth,” 
By Augustin Cournot. Price, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

“School Gymnastics—Free Hand.” By Jessie H. Bancroft. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

“Shakespeare Note-Book,” 
—‘Exercises in Greek Composition.” 
$1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Queer Janet.’’ By Grace LeBaron, 
& Shepard. 

“True to His Trust.” By 
Publishing Company. 

“The Occasional Address: Its Composition and Literature.’ By 
Lorenzo Sears. Price, $1.25, "The Literary History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 1763-1783."" By Moses Coit Tyler. Price, $3.00. New 
York: G, P. Putnam ’s Sons 

Hanschmann’s ‘* The Kindergarten System.’ Translated by Fanny 
Franks. Price, $2.00,—*Child Study for Schools.” By Maximilian 
P. KE. Groszmann. Price, 50 cents.—*The Common School and the 
New Education.” By Maximilian P. Groszmann. Price, 25 cents. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

““In the Days of the Pioneers.” 
Henry T. Coates & Co, 

“American Contributions 
Addresses.”’ By Charles William Eliot. 
Company. 

“Colomba.” 


By Charles W. Kent. Price, 70 cents. 
By Edward Higley. Price, 


Price, 75 cents. Boston: Lee 


Edward 8. Ellis. Philadelphia: Penn 


By Edward 8S. Ellis. Philadelphia: 


to Civilization and Other Essays and 
New York: The Century 


Translated from the French of Prosper Merimée by 
the 


Rose Sherman. Price, $1.00.——‘* The Ring and Book.” By 
Robert Browning Price, $2.00.——* The Crime of Sylvester Bon- 
nard.’’ Translated by Arabella Ward. Price, $1.00. “Tales from 
Hans Andersen Price, 75 cents.——* Poetical Works of Matthew 


Y. Crowell & Co. 


Arnold.” Price, $1.50. Boston: T. 
Riddle. 


“Nicholas Comenius.” tv. William 
easter: Wickersham Printing Company. 

“Recent Centralizing Tendencies in State Educational Administra- 
tion.” By William Clarence Webster. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“The Mothers’ Council.” Pollock, 
DeWolfe, Fiske, & Co. 

“Selections from L’Hommond’s Viri Roma and Cornelius Nepos.” 
Edited by J. T. Buchanan and R, A. Minckwitz. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

“Standard School Physiology: Hygiene, and Anatomy.’ By Russell 
B. Smith and Evetett C. Willard. Price, $1.00. Boston: The Morse 
Company 

“Martin Luther.” By Gustav Freytag 
The Open Court Publishing Company 


Price, $1.50. Lan- 


By Mrs. Louise Boston : 


Price, 25 cents Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 

Everybody now-a-days is interested in the teaching of 
English, and it is gratifying to note that the teaching is 
going forward on common-sense, practical lines. Much 
more attention is given now than formerly to the develop- 
ment of those simple principles which underlie all good 
writing, and which may properly be called the foundations 
of rhetoric. One of the most important contributions to 
the elementary side of the subject is H. G. Buehler’s‘‘Prac- 
tical Exercises in English” (Harpers, 50 cents), a book 
which provides drill on some elements of good English in 
a more rational and natural way and in more abundant 
measure than has hitherto been done. 

“Tt is superior in plan and execution to all other books 
of the kind known to me,” says Dr. Samuel Thurber of 
Boston, in writing to the publishers. ‘It is a most careful 
and thoughtful piece of work. Thought on the part of the 
pupil is required at every step,’ writes C. L. Ames of Hart- 
ford, ‘and incorrect expressions are not forced upon the 
pupil’s attention.” It fills a place in schoolbook litera- 
ture that has not been occupied by any text-book in lan- 
guage that has come under my observation,” writes E. B. 
Young of Boston. “Its supplementary material is simply 
superb.” “The book is well worth having, if only for its 
chapters on the much-misused adjectives and adverbs.” 
“LT believe it to be the best solution of the ‘bad English’ 
problem that has vet appeared.” “It seems to me the best 
exercise book ever made for the purpose of correcting er- 
rors in the use of words.” Several hundred phrases such 
as these might be quoted from letters to the publishers 
from teachers who are enthusiastic over the results which 
they have obtained with the book in their classes. 

W. H. Huse of Manchester, N. H., writes: ‘The principle 
on which the book is made is the only one, I have long 
contended, on which children can be given the ability to 
use good English. One might as well try to make anh ath- 
lete of a boy by teaching him anatomy as to try to make 
him a user of good English by teaching him rules of tech- 
nical grammar and rhetoric. These have their place, but 
not where they are usually put. The book is the best 
thing in its line I have seen.” 

Principal H. P. Amen of Phillips Exeter Academy says: 
“We know it, and are using it. It is an excellent book.” 
A. N. Burke, principal of Monson Academy, writes: ‘‘We 
are much pleased with the book. It fills a long-felt want.” 

One of the best characterizations of this work is that 
given by Mrs. Jennie R. Ware of the Roxbury high school, 
Boston, as follows: “Mr. Buehler’s book is more than sat- 
isfying; it is the best book of its kind that I have ever 
seen-—it fully justifies its name. I am glad to see it takes 
up the distinction in use of who or which and that, as on 
page 53. But the value of the book, to me, lies in the fact 
that the pupil must learn to choose for himself, rationally, 
his words; and will get not only a good vocabulary, but 
a large one; will learn to use good English both in writing 
and speaking, which I suppose is the aim of all teaching 
of English. Whether grammar or rhetoric, the pupil, 
then, is ready to cultivate a taste for good literature.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “1 have used it in my own case > 
when suffering from nervous exhaus 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 14--16: Vermont State 
Association, Woodstock. 


Teachers’ 


October 15: Hampshire Teachers’ sasso- 
ciation, Amherst, Mass. 
October 15 and 16: Connecticut State 


Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Conn, 
October 20-22: New York Council of City 


and Village School Superintendents, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
October 21-238: Northeastern lowa 


Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rapias, Ia. 

October 22: Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 22: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 28, 29, and 30: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. TI. 

October 29: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 

October 29: Franklin County 
Association, Greenfield, Mass. 

October 29: Hampden County 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 29: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Mass. 

October 29: Plymouth County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Plymouth, Mass. 

October 29-30: Northern iilinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Streater, Ill. . 
November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 
November 12: Northwest Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association, Ayer, 

Mass. 
November 25-26: North Central 
Association, Junction City, nan. 
November 25-27: Southeast 
Teachers’ Association, Paola, Kan. 


Teachers’ 


Teachers’ 


Kansas 


kansas 


November 26-27: Northwestern Onlo 
Teachers’ Association, Lima, O. 

November 26-27: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, Steubenville, O. 


November 26-27: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston, Mass. 
December 28: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 

eiation, Des Moines, Ia. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 
BRUNSWICK. Sixty freshmen are en- 


rolled in the new class at Bowdoin College, 
and the new year promises to be very pros- 
perous. 

PEMBROKE. Miss Nellie Welch, a 
popular young teacher living at West 
Pembroke, was accidentally shot at the 
Agricultural fair. 


VERMONT. 

The chair of political economy of Middle- 
bury College has been endowed to the 
amount of $37,500 by the legacy of James 
B. Jermain of Albany, one of the trustees. 


‘*CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

INSLOW’S SOOTHING SyruP should always 

It soothes the child 
4 »allays all pain. cures wind colic’ 

and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 25 ote. 8 bottle’ 


BURLINGTON. The _ University of 
Vermont has opened its new year with an 
increased entering class. The college has 
greatly prospered under the continued aa- 
ministration of President Buckham. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers—the depart- 
ment of music—held their first meeting 
of this season at the New England Con- 
seravtory September 30. Officers were 
elected and the subject of elementary 
teaching of music discussed. 

The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Club was held this year at the Bruns- 
wick. About ninety members sat down to 
dinner. Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo was the 
guest of President Aldrich, and Dr, J. L. M. 
Curry of Washington, D. C., general agent 
of the Peabody and Slater educational 
funds, was the guest of the club. Dr. 
Curry was the principal speaker, and his 
topic was: “The Present Educational 
Situation and Outlook in the South.” 
George T. Aldrich was re-elected president, 

The Institute of Technology is without 
a president, but it is overflowing with stu- 
dents. Some 400 freshmen have been en- 
rolied for the opening term. But few 
changes have been made in the board of 
instruction. 

The Norfolk County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its meeting in Tremont tem- 
ple, Boston, on October 22d. An excellent 
programme has been arranged. The sub- 
jects for the morning are: ‘History as a 
Disciplinary Study,’’ Miss Anna B. Thomp- 
son, Thayer Academy, 9.50 o'clock; 
“Tone as an Object Study,’”’ Thomas Tap- 
per, 10.80 o’clock; “Publie Library in Pub- 
lic Schocl,’’ Charles K. Bolton, Brookline 
public library, Mary McSkimon, Pierce 
school, Brookline, and Mabel G. Curtis, 
Dedham high school, 11 o’clock; ‘Pollard 
System of Teaching Reading,’ Anna Pol- 
lard, Southington, Conn., 10.30 o’clock; 
“Reading in Public Schools of Milton,” 
Mrs. E. K. Gordan, 11 o’clock; ‘‘Use of 
Phonetics in Teaching Reading,” Nellie G. 
Kelley, Dedham, 11.30 o’clock. Afternoon 
subjects are: “Individualism,” Henry T. 
Railey, 2.30 o’clock; “The Function of the 
Public High School,’ Charles D. Hine, 3.15 
o'clock; “The Psychology of Adoles- 
cence,” G. Stanley Hall, at 4 o’clock. Presi- 
dent, Dorus F. Howard, Dedham; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary C. Howard, Hyde Park. 

Six hundred students are enrolled at 
Tufts College, 300 in the College of Let- 
ters, of which 100 belong to the freshman 
class. At least twenty-five of these are 
women. 

CAMBRIDGE. Radcliffe College has 
opened with a large increase of numbers. 
Three hundred and thirty students have 
entered all the classes. Many improve- 
ments for the accommodation and com- 
fort of the students have been made during 
the vacation. 

The 262d year of Harvard University has 
opened with the largest entering class in 
its history,—some 400 enrolled. It is 
claimed that the students are not only 
more numerous, but of “higher quality.” 
Mr. Solomon Lincoln has been re-elected 
president of the Harvard board of over- 
seers. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. Williams College 
has opened with about 370 students, 110 of 
whom are in the entering class, and eight 
or ten new men in the advanced classes. 

LOWELL. The applications for admis- 
sion to the textile school, at the opening, 
were 230, twice as many as last term. The 
students came from all parts of New Eng- 
land, Ohio, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina, and Canada. 

WORCESTER. The new year of Clark 
University opened September 30 with a 
gratifying number of new students. All 
the professors have returned from their va- 
cations, and those who lecture regularly 
met their classes. One of the most im- 
portant innovations is the course upon 
educational subjects, open to teachers 
upon the payment of a small fee. Among 
the subjects to be discussed will be the his- 
tory of education, school hygiene, and gen- 


The young married couple who are crown- 
ed with good health are really a king and 
queen. They are possessed of an armor that 
enables them to withstand all the hardships 
and misfortunes of life. Accidents aside, 
they will live long, happy lives of mutual 
helpfulness, and they will be blessed with 
amiable, healthy children. They will sit 
together in the twilight of old age and look 
back without regret over a mutually happy, 
helpful, useful, successful companionship. 

There are thousands of young couples 
every day who start wedded life with but 
one drawback,—one or the other, or both, 
suffer from ill-health. There can be no true 
wedded happiness that is overshadowed by 
the black cloud of physical suffering. ‘The 
man who contemplates matrimony, and re- 
alizes that through overwork or worry or 
neglect, he is suffering from ill-health, 
should take the proper steps to remedy it 
before he assumes the responsibilities of a 
husband, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the best of all medicines for men 
who have neglected their health. It makes 
the appetite keen, the digestion perfect, the 
liver active, and the blood pure and rich 
with life-giving elements. It is the great 
blood-maker and flesh-builder. It invigor- 
ates and gives virility, strength and vigor. 

No woman should wed while she suffers 
from weakness and disease in a womanly 
way. ‘These are the most disastrous of dis- 
orders from which a woman can suffer. 
‘They break down her general health. They 
unfit her for wifehood and motherhood. 
They make her a weak, sickly, nervous in- 
valid.. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
cures all weakness and disease of the deli- 
cate and important organs that bear the bur- 
dens of wifehood and motherhood, _ It 
transforms weak, suffering, fretful invalids 
into healthy, happy wives and mothers. 
Both medicines are sold at all good med- 
icine stores. 


eral pedagogy. The lecturers will be Dr. 
Hall and Dr. Burnham, with a possibility 
of Dr. Chamberlain, The lectures in this 
course are to occupy three hours every 
Saturday morning throughout the univer- 
sity year. 

Worcester Academy is full to overflow- 
ing with students. Two hundred boys 
have entered, coming from twenty-two 
states and territories, and six from foreign 
countries. 

HOLYOKE. ‘The delay in the comple- 
tion of the high school building is causing 
much disappointment in the city. Many 
citizens claim that the fault is in the city 
charter, whic. gives the school board but 
very little power over the school property. 
Nearly all the schoois are crowded, and 
the city has a difficult problem before it 
to provide for the future demands of the 
schools. All the grammar schools are 
starting to work onthe lines of ‘indi- 
vidualism,” as laid down for them by 
Superintendent Search. Many ways are 
being unfolded by the superintendent and 
his principals for making the system a suc- 
cess. 

FALL RIVER. When the pupils as- 
sembled in the auditorium of the B. M. C. 
Durfee high school to listen to the address 
of welcome by Principal Charles C. Ram- 
say, it was found that the attendance was 
by far the largest in the history of the 
school. The enrollment is distributed as 


follows:- Bovs. Girls. Total. 
36 76 112 
44 69 113 
72 86 158 
Graduate pupils.......... 6 8 14 
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One new schoolroom on the first floor 
has been opened, the seating capacity of 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


» 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activity all bodily functions. Used 
30 years with best results by thousands of dili- 
gent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It‘is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ ~- for- 
mulated by Prof. Percy. 


Descriptive pamphlet FREE, 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure—the best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts, 


another doubled, and several new places 
for holding recitations prepared; yet it 
has been found difficult to accommodate 
all the classes. Three new teachers have 
joined the corps, viz.: Charles L. Hanson 
(Harvard, 1892), who has recently been 
teaching in Worcester Academy; Harry C. 
Whipple (Brown University, 1895), re- 
cently of Bridgeport high school; and Miss 
Harriet E. Tuell (Wellesley College, 1892, 
and Cornell, 1895), recently of Winsted, 
Conn. 

S. A. B. Abbott, the former president of 
the board of trustees of this city public li- 
brary, has sailed from New York for Rome, 
where he is to take charge of the American 
School of Architecture. This school was 
opened in November of 1894, under the 
charge of Austin W. Lord as secretary. 
The school has been in charge of a manag- 
ing committee of architects. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Yale has given its word to engage in 
another three-cornered boat race next 
spring with Cornell and Harvard. 

Yale University has entered upon her 
198th year with a very large number of 
students, both new and old. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Fourteen hundred stu- 
dents have been admitted, and 650 are 
waiting for admittance at Wooper Union. 
-—-—President Lowe’s resignation of his 
position in Columbia College is in the 
hands of the trustees, and will be consid- 
ered at their next meeting, November 15. 
——About 2,000 students were present at 
the formal opening of the 144th year of 
Columbia College in the new library build- 
ing donated by President Seth Low. 
President Low delivered an address.——~ 
The University of the City of New York 
has enrolled for the new year, in all de- 
partments, 1,300 students.——When the 
publie schools opened, about 6,000 children 
were turned away because there were no 
accommodations for them, but new schoo) 
buildings will be completed within a few 
weeks, and then, it is expected, every child 
applying for admission will be provided 
for. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG. Professor James E. 


Keeler of the Allegheny observatory will 
make the dedicatory address at the open- 
ing of the Yerkes Observatory. He is the 
scientist who established the fact that 
Saturn is composed of masses of small 
satéllites revolving around that planet. 
He is best known for his work with the 
spectroscope. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE has opened 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 
CATARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
cury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally, and made in Toledo, O., 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents per 
bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


SECRET OF WEALTH 
BUY RIGHT. 


THE 


The cost to the consumer of almost every 
article needed for the comfort and well being 
of every individual is very largely increased 
by having to pass through so many hands 


before it finally reaches the user. The nearer 
the maker and consumer can be brought to- 
gether in the purchases of the necessities of 
life, the more money saved to the user. The 
Larkin idea is to sell direct from the manu- 
facturer to the one using the goods, thereby 
effecting a saving sufficient to pay the cost 
of the valuable premiums offered, free. The 
Larkin Company adopted this method some 
years ago, and it has proved so satisfactory 
that many, thousand families buy none other 
than the Larkin Soaps direct from the makers. 
although in almost every place some good 
soaps are in the stores. Any one of the pre- 
miums they offer is well worth the $10.00 you 
pay, so you do actually save half. 

We have heard many expressions of satis- 
faction from those who have dealt with the 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., and we know everyone 
who orders the goods will be fully satisfied, 
though the offers seem wonderful. | 
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its thirteenth year with an increased at- 
tendance and encouraging prospects. 


VIRGINIA. 


As there are now at Roanoke College at 
Salem students from nine religious de- 
nominations, and also Roman Catholics 
and Jews, and as the college has in the last 
ten years drawn its students from more 
than twenty states and territories and six 
foreign countries, and as a dozen states, the 
Indian territory, and Korea are repre- 
sented at this time, Roanoke may well 
claim to be the most representative or cos- 
mopolitan college in the South. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

President E. Benjamin Andrews of 
Brown University, President Charles Ken- 
dall Adams of Wisconsin University, Presi- 
dent William R. Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and President William L. Wilson 
of Washington and Lee University have 
accepted invitations to deliver addresses 
at the inauguration of Dr. Jerome Hall 
Raymond, as president of West Virginia 
University, October 13 and 14. Dr. An- 
drews’ subject will be: ‘‘SSome Forward 
Steps in Education,” and Dr. Harper will 
discuss “Some University Ideals.” The 
governor of the state, both of the United 
States senators, and many distinguished 
alumni and citizens will be present. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

LODI. The autumn meeting of the 
Wayne, Ashland, and Medina Teachers’ Asso- 
sociation will be held in this place October 
15 and 16, 97. An interesting programme 
has been issued. Charles Houpert of 
Wooster is president, and Miss Anna Rol- 
lins of Londonville secretary. 


ILLINOIS. 
Superintendent J. K, Rossweller, 
Downer’s Grove, dropped dead 


from heart disease recently.—North- 
western University at Evanston has the 
largest enrollment in its history, passing 
the 2,900 limit, the largest denominational 
school in the country. Dr. Henry Wade 
Rogers is having a grand administration. 
Among the new professors are James A. 
James of Cornell, Edward Baillot o. Uni- 
versity of Indiana, George Curme, John A. 
Scott, and O. F. Long of Johns Hopkins, 
Horace Snyder of Yale, and Henry we 
Daum of Harvard. Principal Patrick 
Chamberlaine of the Hancock school, Chi- 
cago, is declared “not guilty” of any wrong 
in “calling down” little ‘whistling Tom 
schools are expen- 
sive’; of course they are. There are a 
good many children in Chicago to go to 
school, and the people will have good build- 
ings and good teachers.——Chicago Uni- 
versity is to have a professor of the Rus- 
sian language. Professor J. P. Yousephoif 
is from Odessa, Russia.——Josephine C. 
Locke read a paper upon “The Spiritual 
Element in Art and Literature” before the 
September meeting of the Teachers’ Club. 
There were 400 present.——-Honors and de- 
grees were conferred on students at the 
University of Chicago at the opening of 


Manual Training. 


REE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
both Grammar and High School work, at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, established by Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, October 1st to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., : : Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


ANTED, TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTIVE 
W gentlemen or ladies to travel for respon- 
sible, established house in New England. Monthly 
$65.00 and expenses. Position steady. Reference. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped ae 

The Dominion Company, Dept. Y, Chicago. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS. 


the new term of the new year. This was 
the twentieth convocation to welcome the 
incoming students. The faculty, trustees, 
visitors, and students marched in proces- 
sion from the campus to the church, a half 
mile away, where the exercises were held. 
Dr. Amory H .Bradford of Montclair, N. J., 
delivered the address.——The pressure on 
the board ofeducation in Chicago for more 
school accommodations is stronger and 
more persistent than ever. What will and 
can be done to meet this demand remains 
to be seen. 

MONMOUTH. The twenty-fourth an- 
nual state oratorical convest was held in 
this place October 1. William Gorsuch of 
Knox College won first honors, and will 
represent the state in the contest at beloit, 
Wis. Second honors were won by F. L. 
Fulwiler of Illinois College, and the tnird 
by W. R. Ronold of Monmouth. 

CHAMPAIGN. The University of Illi- 
nois has 1,600 students. In 1893--4 it had 
743. The new school of law opened with 
forty students. The school of library 
science opened with twenty-five students. 

WEST HAMMOND. A $15,000 school 
building, with eight rooms each, with ac- 
commodations for forty-eight pupils, is to 
be erected in this place at once. 

ALTON. Nearly 1,000 colored people in 
Chicago recently assembled for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and aiding the colored 
people of Alton in their struggle with the 
school committee, who have arranged for 
separate schools for the white and colored 
children. A large collection was taken up 
to aid in carrying the case into the supreme 
court. 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjee) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W, HALE, General Mar., Franklin 8q., Boston 


Practical. 


Theory of Music. | concise. 


Simplified teaching of Vocal Music to Peginners; and 
Sight-Singing in Schools, Classes, Choirs, and Sunday 
Schools. POSTPAID, 12 cTs. $10 PER 100. 

J. H. Kurzenknabe Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Kindergarten Training Classes. 


of Kindergarten and Primary Methods) will form 
Kindergarten Training Classes for Young Women, Nov. Ist. 


N ISS MARY ELLASON COTTING (for the past seven years a training teacher in Public Schoo!s 


SPECIAL EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES for PRIMARY TEACHERS will open 
This course will lead the Primary Teacher to an understanding of Froebel’s methods and their rel 


and adaptation to all school work. 


For circulars address Miss Cotting at Waltham, Mass., till December Ist. 
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Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 

correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, 

Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Is, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types 


for 50. 
A Send for circulars. 


Yosemite 


of Invertebrates 
Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


EDWIN E. HOWE!L, 
61:2 17th St., N. W., Washington D. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The lowa_ State 
Teachers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual session in this city December 28, 1897. 
The following topics will be discussed by 
able speakers: County normal institutes; 
How may we best meet the needs of the 
schools in the rural districts: First, as to 
a more thoroughly organized system, sec- 
ond, as to more competent teachers, third, 
as to course of study, instruction, and a 
healthier public sentiment? What causes 
hinder the un..ying of the entire educa- 
tional forces of the state for the promotion 
of popular education? ‘..e educational 
council, of which Hon. Henry Sabin is 
chairman, leads in the educational work of 
the state. 

MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. The Grant and Gravois 
School Association have entered a strong 
protest against a certain teacher because 
she wears bloomers and rides a wheel. 

The board of curators of the Missouri 
State University, Columbia, have let the 
contract for the building of the new uni- 
versity dormitory, or clubhouse for stu- 
dents. The last Missouri general as- 
sembly appropriated $33,000 for this pur- 
pose. The board also established in Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis two additional 
scholarships under the Yeater free scholar- 
ship law. The appointees tothese scholar- 
ships will be entitled to free tuition in all 
departments of the university. 

WISCONSIN. 

APPLETON. Lawrence University is 
to have a new science hall, $22,000 having 
been contributed for this purpose. The 
building will cost $25,000, and the appa- 
ratus $15,000 more. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 


State Editor, J L. HOLLOWAY, Fort Smith. 

The county normals have nearly all 
closed, and the work during this vacation 
is, in all respects, the best in the three 
years. As usual, Washington county 
headed the list with an attendance of 
nearly 250, conducted by Principal W. B. 
Forreyson of Fort Smith high school. 

The-university opens with the largest 
enrollment in its history. The recent im- 
provements of the buildings, increased 
supply of needed tools and machinery for 
the workshops, the strengthening of the 
faculty by the addition of an art teacher 
and the establishment of the department 
of political economy and social science 
gives the school opportunities of enlarged 
usefulness. Dr. Buchanan, the president, 
has put the university on a new footing, 
and infused new lifeinto all its work. 
Superintendent Holloway of Fort Smith 
was tendered the department of pedagogy 
and philosophy, but declined on account 
of his attachment tothe work at Fort 
Smith. The last-named city has just dedi- 
cated what is said to be the finest high 
school building in the South. The audito- 
chairs, was packed with 1,200 people on 
rium, which is seated with 800 opera 
this occasion, and the exercises were of a 
very high order. President Buchanan of 
the State University delivered the dedica- 
tory address, followed by Hon. Junius Jor- 


dan, state superintendent, Hon. H. L. 
Remmel, Hon. J. S. Mitchell, and His Ex- 
cellency Governor Jones; Hon. Oscar 
Miles of Van Buren, Congressman Little 
of Greenwood, and Professor J. J. Doyne 
of Lonoke. Judge John H. Rogers of the 
federal court, president of the school 
board, presided. The Fort Smith Sun of 
September 10 devoted its issue to the 
school and its dedication. The report and 
new course of study of these schools have 
just been issued, making a catalogue of 
nearly 200 pages. It is one of the best re- 
ports and courses ever issued in the state, 
and reflects great credit on Superintendent 
Holloway. 

Superintendent George B. Cook of Hot 
Springs is the new state director of the N. 
Kk. A., while Superintendent Holloway’s 
name appears among those of the vice- 
presidents. 

Few changes have occurred in the per- 
sonnel of the superintendents and princi- 
pals of the leading cities and towns of the 
state. C. S. Barrett is now in his ninth 
year at Eureka Springs, N. P. Gates in his 
seventh at Fayetteville, J. R. Rightsell in 
his twenty-second at Little Rock, J. J. 
Doyne in his tenth at Lonoke, G. B. Cook 
in his eighth at Hot Springs, A. L. Peacher 
in his fifth at Van Buren, and J. H. Hine- 
man in his fourth at Pine Bluff. G.S. 
Minnier leaves Paris for the principalship 
at Russellville. H. J. Hall, who served in 
the state senate last winter, will again 
have charge of the Waldron school. Prin- 
cipal J. H. Kelly of Bentonville leaves his 
work to enter Chicago University. C. A. 
Snodgrass of the Marshall (Mo.) high 
school, a Chicago University man, takes 
the science work in the Fort Smith high 
school at $1,000. C. E. Byers of the Mis- 
souri State University takes charge of the 
French and German in the same high school. 

(Continued on page 222.] 


EASY TO GO TO EUROPE. 


Persons on small salary are frequently 
found to possess enough knowledge of his- 
tory to intelligently trace the footsteps of 
past generations in historic spots of Eng- 
land and Europe made famous by story 
and song. People whose busy lives have 
blotted out their recollection of the items 
of the famous past freshen up from the 
guide books and local histories enough to 
make their wanderings through Europe, 
with its charming cities, villages, lakes, 
and mountains, its history of the past and 
indescribable foreign flavor of the present 
one continual round of pleasure and edu- 
eation. Only those with full pocketbooks 
have thus far been able to go to Europe, 
but now a way has been provided which 
permits all to go upon small monthly pay- 
ments of from $6 to $15 (dependent on des- 
tination). No second-class, no steerage, 
elegant powerful steel steamers—two sail- 
ing together within hailing distance all the 
way across. People are booking now for 
England, Mediterranean, and Paris Expo- 
sition tours. These voyages are within 
reach of all, but no passenger can be 
booked beyond the capacity of the 
steamer’s staterooms. An elegant maga- 
zine of foreign half-tone engravings, with 
all details, sent free on application. Pos- 
tum Cereal Co., Lim., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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—The October number of the Forum 
may well be described as an international 
one. Of its twelve interesting articles, no 
fewer than seven—"England, Turkey, and 
India,” “The Impending Deficiency ot 
Bread-Stutts,” “internauonal  bimetal- 
lism” (both for and against), “Statistics 
versus Socialism,’ “Universities and the 
Higher Education of Women,” and 
“Naval Warfare: Present and future’- 
concern the other great nauions of the 
earth besides ourselves; while “Our Need 
of Merchant Vessels’ and ‘the Protective 
Features of Section 22” treat of subjects 
of immense importance to the United 
States. C. Wood Davis’ paper on ‘rhe 
impending Deficiency of read-stuits’ 
readily claims attention by reason of its 
universal interest. ‘The articles are: 
“jungiand, ‘turkey, and India,” by 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, M. P.; ‘Notable 
Letters from My Political Friends,’ by 
Justin S. Morrill; “Our Need of Merchant 
Vessels,” by Hon. Eugene ‘Tyler Cham ber- 
lain; “the Protective Features of Sec- 
tion by Dr. Joseph Nimmo, Jr.; 
Impending Deficiency of 
by C. Wood Davis; “Statistics versus So- 
clalism,” by Hon. W. T. Harris; “The 
Heredity. of Acquired Characteristics,” by 
Protessor Cesare Lombroso; 
lism a Necessity,” by Edward Tuck; “A 
Single Standard Inevitable,’ by Hon. W. 
Morton Grinnell; “Universities and the 
Higher Education of Women,” by Oscar 
Browning; “Naval Warfare: Mresent 
and Future,” by Fred T. Jane; and ‘Paul 
Verlaine,” by 8S. C. de Soissons. Price, 
$3.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. New York: 
The Forum Publishing Company. 


—In the North American Review for 
October the opening articie is from the 
pen of the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D. 
D., bishop of New York, entiiled “Man 
and the Machine.” Prescott I. Hall 
writes on “Immigration and the Educa- 
tional Test,” and a timeiy contribution on 
“College Discipline’ is furnished by 
David Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. Benjamin 
Micou, former chief clerk of the navy de- 
partment, writes of “Torpedo Boats in 
Naval Warfare,” and John Charlton, M. 
P., of the Canadian house of commons, 
discusses “Canada and the Dingley Bill.’ 
Starr Hoyt Nichols presents ‘Another 
View of the Union Label,” and Charles 
H. Cramp treats of “The Coming Sea- 
Power.” “The Clayton-uiwer 1 reaty 
receives attention trom Mayo W. Hazel- 
tine, while in “To Abate the Plague of 
City Noises,” Dr. John H. Girdner gives 
views and suggestions. Under the cap- 
tion of “The Silver Question,” two valu- 
able papers are given dealing with this 
tuple, V1Z.: “its Present Status,” by the 
Hon. R. P. Bland, and “India’s Case for 
sliver,” by A. S. Ghosh, professor of eco- 
nomics in Calcutta University. “The Re- 
juvenation of the Jew” is dealt with by 
the Rey. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, and 
“some Important Results of the Jubilee’ 
is contributed by Andrew Carnegie. 
Other subjects considered are: “The 
denure of the Teacher’s Office,” by E. L. 
Cowarick; “Health and Beauty,” ‘by Dr. 
Cyrus Edson; and “Shall We Tax the 
Human Leg?” by William Everett Hicks. 
Price, $5.00 a year; single number, 50 
cents. New York: 3 Kast Fourteenth 
etreet. 


The Magazine of Art for October has 
for a_ frontispiece “The Harbour of 
Refuge,” by Fred Walker, A. R. A. The 
articles are: “The Paris Salons: At the 
Champ de Mars,’ by M. H. Spielmann, 
with three illustrations; ‘The Royal Col- 
lections——-Decorative Art in Windsor: 
Boulle Work,” by Frederick S. Robinson, 
with five illustrations; ‘Marinus of Reij- 
merswale,” by Annie R. Evans, with three 
illustrations; ‘“‘Metropolitan Art Schools: 
The People’s Palace,” by Arthur Fish, with 


ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positivecure 
Apply a the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, t mai 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York City. 


To Teachers DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL BOOK- 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED,” for 

d thers HOME STUDY and for useinliterary 
an 0 ® schools and business colleges. 
Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NoT had tine advantage of a business 
education. Will not require much ot the teacher’s 
time. Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach of all, 


OVER Orders 
Received 


FROM 


IN 
COLLEGES 30 Days. 


Special rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
copies sent for examination. Write for rices and 
circulars showing some of its Special Advantages, 
illustrations, etc. (Mention this paper), Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College; 
Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“Pror, DRAUGHON—I learned bookkeeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.’’ C.E, LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 


nine illustrations; ‘“‘Our Graphic Humor- 
ists: James Gillray,” by Joseph Grego, 
with two portraits of James Gillray (by 
himself), and four illustrations of his 
work; “Compton Wynyates, in Warwick- 
shire,’ by Rev. S. Baring-Gould, with 
seven illustrations by Herbert Railton; 
The Art Movement: “Rene Lalique and 
His Goldsmith’s Work,” by Henri Frantz, 
with seven illustrations, “Art in Brus- 
sels,’ by Emilie Verhaeren, with three il- 
lustrations, ‘“‘French Furniture,’ with two 
illustrations; ‘‘National Gallery of British 
Art,” by H. M. Spielmann, with three il- 
lustrations; “‘English Art at the Brussels 
Exhibition,” by Emilie Verhaeren; Notes 
and Queries; and The Chronicle of Art, 
with three illustrations. Price, $3.50 a 
year; single number, 35 cents. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


The New England Magazine for Oc- 


“tober has for a frontispiece a portrait of 


Booker T. Washington, .ae famous 
colored teacher and orator. Thomas J. 
Calloway has an illustrated arucle on Mr. 
Washington and the Tuskegee Institute, 
William Everett Cram’s paper on 
“Autumn Birds of New England” is 
finely illustrated from drawings by the 
author. The other illustrated articles 
are: “The Home and Haunts of Israel 
Putnam, Keene, N. H.,”’ and “‘The Story of 
an Old House and the People Who Lived 
in It.” The short stories, poems, and 
miscellaneous articles are all well written, 
and the Editor’s Table is, as usual, excel- 
lent. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. Boston: Warren F. Kellogg, pub- 
lisher, 5 Park square. 


The Bookman, an illustrated literary 
journal, has the foilowing contents for Oc- 
tober: Chronicle and Comment; ‘‘Ameri- 
can, English, Miscellaneous,” with por- 
traits of Dr. George Macdonald, Professor 
Paul Haupt, Canon T. K. Cheyne, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, Thomas Carlyle, his brother 
and niece, ““Dan Quin” (Alfred H. Lewis), 
and pictures of “A Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Window Exhibit in San Francisco”; 
Poetry, by Paul Laurence Dunbar, Robert 
Adger Bowen, and John B. Tabb; The 
Reader; “Paris Letter,” by Alfred 
Maniere; New Books; Novel Notes; The 
Bookman’s Table; and The Book Mart, 
for bookreaders, bookbuyers, and book- 
sellers. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


The New Illustrated Monthly Maga- 
zine for October is now ready by the Inter- 
national News Company, 83 and 85 Duane 
street, New York, and by periodical dealers 
everywhere. Price, $1.25 a year; 10 cents 
a COpy. 

MAGAHINES RECEIVED, 


Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for October ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. New York. ‘ 

The forum for October; terms, $3.00 ; ’ 

ear. 

The Homiletic Review for October; t $s: 

erms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 
Werner’s Magazine for October: $2 
Jaz ns, $2.00 a 
year. New York. 
_ The New England Magazine for October; terins, 
$3.00 a year. Boston, 

The Chautauquan for October; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa. 

International Journal of Ethies for October; 
terms, $2.50 a year. Philadelphia, 
Hducational Review for October; terms 
$3.00 a year. New York, 

The North American Review for October; terms 
$5.00 a year. New York. 4 

Vhe Sanitarian for October; terms. $4.00 a vear 
New York. 

The National Magazine for October; term: $1.00 
year. Boston. 

rhe Treasury for October;.terms, 82.50 

! » $2.50 a year. 
New York. 

The American Kitchen Magazine for October: 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. ‘ 

Godey’s Magazine for October; ter 

y ‘ ; rms, $1.00 ¢ 
year. New York 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for October: 

terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia, 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
State Editor, H. L, SCAIFE, Troy. 

The new constitution of this state pro- 
vides that if any county does not raise at 
least $3 per capita for its school children 
by the mill and poll taxes, it shail be 
helped out by the state at large by what is 
known as the “supplementary tax.”’ 
constitution provides, however, that if the 
deficiency is made up by the profits of the 
state liquor dispensary, the ‘‘supplement- 
ary tax” need not be levied. Ten or 
twelve counties have run behind, and the 
aggregate shortage is about $70,000, which 
amount the dispensary officials promise 
to turn over to the public school fund by 
the first of the year. 

The Rey. Henry S. Hartzog of Johnston 
Institute has been elected president of 
Clemson College, the state agricultural 
and mechanical scnool. The  newiy- 
elected president is a graduate from ..c¢ 
South Carolina Military Academy. 

The teachers of Abbeville county have 
organized an association, and elected the 
following officers: R. F. Gilliam, pres:- 
dent; H. L. Scaife, vice-president; and 5S. 
B. Latham, secretary and treasurer. 


GEORGIA. 

ATHENS. The state normal school has 
registered 510 students since March Ist, 
but can accommodate only about 300 when 
every room is filled. Among the students 
is a crippled young man who comes three 
miles each day, on crutches, to attend the 
school. Some have come with their 
household goods in wagons, from the 
mountains, and one student has a wife and 
eight children at home. 

The Atlanta board has taken a stand 
against the adoption of a uniform system 
of text-books inthe public schools of 
Georgia. In the resolutions adopted, the 
board shows the inadvisability of adopt- 
ing the system, stating that it would lower 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

The increase in attendance of the Den- 
ver schools is over 1,000 greater than last 
year. Additional buildings will have to be 
provided in the near future. 

The enrollment of the four high schools 
of Denver is nearly 2,000. The number of 
graduates will be nearly 275. The East 
Denver high school leads with 700 pupils 
and a senior class of 135, the largest in its 
history. 

During the summer Superintendents 
Gove, Greenlee, and Van Sickle prepared a 
course of study for the schools of Denver, 
so that the work of the primary and gram- 
mar grades of the Denver schools will 
hereafter be uniform. The lack of uni- 
formity in the various districts of the city 
has in the past been a source of annoy- 
ance, but this will cease under the new ar- 
rangement. 

The state normal school has as large an 
attendance as any year in its history, not- 
withstanding the requirements for admis- 
sion have been raised so that no academic 
work will be done in the future. The 
freshman class has been dropped, and only 
professional work will be done. The re- 
quirements for admission are as high as 
those of any normal school in the United 
States, while the professional work is sec- 
ond to none. Dr. Snyder has, by his un- 
tiring efforts, placed the school in the 
front rank of the normal schools of this 
country, 

James E. Russell, Ph.D., professor of 
philosophy and pedagogy in the State 
University, has resigned to accept a similar 
position in Columbia University, salary, 
$4,000, Dr. Russell’s removal will be 
keenly felt at the University of Colorado 
and throughout the state. 

The enrollment of the Greeley high 
school is 170. 

BOULDER. Professor Guy A. Thomp- 
son, formerly a member of Yale faculty, 
and a prominent educator, died in this 
place October 2. 

CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. Professor Benjamin F. 
Simcoe has been re-elected to his former 
position as supervisor of manual training 
in the city schools. 

California has a school for the revival 
of the Lost Mysteries of Antiquity. The 
school is located at Point Loma, near San 
Diego, and is in charge of the Theosophical 
Society in America. 

Professor Earl Barnes has resigned the 
chair of education at Stanford, and, with 
Mrs. Barnes, is studying in Europe. His 
plans for future work are not known. Dr. 
Starbuck of Clark University and Miss 
Margaret E. Schallenberger are carrying 
on the educational work at Stanford, and 
the department is much larger than ever before. 


the standard of the most excellent, rather 
than raise that of the deficient, and es- 


tablish for the state a uniformity of 


mediocrity. 


Tired [lother! 


The mother’s hands are hard and worn, 
Her fragile frame is bent and weary, 
The aching head is scarce up-borne 
By the faint heart so sad and dreary, 
Unfinished all the housework stands, 
Unheeded climb the childish hands 
That seek her help and know no other, 
From the dull round of daily tasks, 
Only a respite brief she asks, 
Poor tired mother. 


Think gently on her toilsome way, 

And, while we can, her burdens lighten; 
For some time there may come a day 

When we no more her path may brighten, 
How bitterly we'll then regret ~ 

If under thoughtless acts we let 
Our kindlier emotions smother 

Until she seeks her final rest, 
With meek hands folded on her breast, 

Poor tired mother. 


The lives of mothers ought to be made 
easier. ‘They have work to do in the world 


that no one else can do for them. The 
kindest husband cannot always afford to 
hire the help he would like his wife to 
have. But at least the mother should keep 
her health. Health lifts half the burden. 
The whole family should see to that; she 
should see to it herself. 

A women who is weighted and dragged 
down with unnatural weakness cannot 
possibly carry her share of the household 
cares. She cannot be a capable wife and 
mother. Women who are broken down in 
their nervous systems by the debilitating 
ailments peculiar to their sex should know 
what a help there is for them in Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, and what 
wonderful things it has done for weak and 
over-burdened women. 

It is the most perfect natural restorative 
and health- builder ever devised for the 
special organism of women. It purifies 
and heals all diseased conditions; stops 
nerve-sapping drains; corrects derange- 
ments by imparting elastic power to the in- 
ternal ligaments and creates a thorough, 
wholesome, forceful vitality to the nerve- 
centers and entire feminine structure. 

It makes the coming of baby easy and al- 
most painless: gives sustaining and recu- 
perative energy to the mother, thus short- 
ening confinement and insuring a natural 
vigor and hardihood to the child. 

For nursing mothers it is an unequaled 
supportive tonic, or invigorator, also pro- 
moting an ample secretion of natural nour- 
ishment for the child. 

In a letter to Dr. Picrce, Mrs. Cantwell, of No. 
3673 Cook Ave., St. Louis, Mo., writes: -*‘ When 
I think of what I have suffered, and the money 
I have spent on doctors with no apparent bene- 
fit, and then of what vou have done for me, I 
thank God that there is hope for those who are 
suffering from any form of womb trouble. I had 
four miscarriages in seven years, but after tak 
ing Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription carried 
my fifth child to its full time, and I never had an 
easier confinement. The child is strong and 
healthy. With the use of Dr. Pierce's medicine 
comes strength, courage and ambition. If any 
person had told me that I would ever again be 
the mother of a living child I would not have 
believed it, for I had lost all hope. One year 
ago I wrote to you and you sent me a very en- 
couraging letter. Every wnonth of my preg- 
nancy | got stronger and stronger and you can 
well guess how proud I am of my little darling 
There is not the slightest doubt but that the * Fa- 
vorite Prescription ’ saved my child's life, and as 
long as I live I will not forget what a blessing it 
proved for me. I will always remember the 
fatherly, kind, encouraging advice I received 
whenever I wrote to you, and how with each 
letter came new hope and courage.” 


Dr. Pierce has been for thirty years the 
chief consulting physician of the world- 
famed Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical Insti- 
tute, of Buffalo, N. Y. No doctor in this 
country has had a more extensive practice 
or greater success in the treatment of wom- 
en’s diseases. 

Any woman who will write to Doctor 
Pierce concerning her health, will receive, 
without charge, the advice, not of an un- 
authorized nurse, but of an eminent speci- 
alist who has devoted a life-time to the 
study of this subject. Dr. Pierce’s great 
thousand - page illustrated book, the Peo 
ple’s Common Sense Medical Adviser will 
be sent free paper-bound for the mere cost 
of mailing only. Send 21 one-cent stamps 
to the World’s Dispensary Medical Asso 
ciation, 663 Main St., of which Dr. Pierce 
is president, or 31 stamps for @ heavicr 
cloth-bound copy, 
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Some New Books. 


Standard Schoo! Physiology: Hygiene and Anat- 
Smith 
Life Histories of American Insects................... 
Mathematical Principles of Theory and Wealth..... 


Exercises in Greek Composition..................... 
The Literary History of the American Revolution. . 
Hanschmann’s Kindergarten System,............... 
American Contributions to Civilization and Essays 

Queer 

School Gymnastics—Free Hand........ 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


We desire to call special attention to the 
new advertisement of Scott, toresman & 
Co., 378-288 Wabash avenue, Chicago, I1L., 
on the last page of the Journal. This firm 
are the successors of George Sherwood & 
Co. and S. L. Griggs & Co., and their books 
ire of a very high order of merit. They 
are being revised, and will appeal to 
teachers and students of the classics and 
higher branches of culture as among the 
best published in this county. weil 
Greek and Latin books are models of ex- 
cellence, and admirably printed and bound. 

Hinds & Noble, New York, has just re- 
ceived from the binders the first delivery 
of the Interlinear Old Testament, Vol. L., 
Genesis and Exodus—the pioneer volume 
ot this pioneer work—also, first delivery of 
their new Greek-English New Testament 
lexicon, by Professor Berry of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Colgate University; 
also, of their new edition of the Inter- 
linear Greek-English New Testament com- 
plete, with Lexicon and a new comprehen- 
sive treatment of the synonyms of the 
Greek Testament. 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


A well-known judge, noted for his ten- 
dency to explain things to his juries, ex- 
pressed in a recent case his own ideas with 
such force that he was surprised the jurors 
thought of leaving the box. They did 
leave it, however, and were out hours. 
Inquiring the trouble, the judge was told 
one of the twelve was standing out against 
the eleven. He summoned the jury, and 
rebuked the recalcitrant sharply. ‘Your 
Honor,’ said the juror, ‘‘may I say a 
word?” “Yes, sir,’ said the indignant 
judge; “‘what have you to say?” ‘Well, 
vhat I wanted to say is, I’m the only fel- 
low that’s on your side.”’—Exchange. 


Dover, N. H., October 31, 1896. 

Messrs. Ely Bros:—The salm reached 
me safely, and in so short a time the effect 
is surprising. My son says the first appli- 
cation gave decided relief. I have a shelf 
filled with ‘“Catarrh Cures.” To-morrow 
the stove shall receive them, and Ely’s 
Cream Balm shall reign supreme.  Re- 
spectfully, Mrs. Franklin Freeman. 

Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. 
full size, 50 cents; trial size, ten cents. 
We mail it. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

Chaucer describes men and things as 
they are; Shakespeare, as they would be 
under the circumstances proposed; Spen- 
cer, as he would wish them to be; Byron, 
as they ought not to be; Shelley, as they 
hever can be.—The Normal News. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect suecess. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
ale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

\n astronomical sharp informs us that 

star shines by its own light. We had 

ipposed that they generally had to de- 
end more or less upon the lime light. 


BOOP 
At the End of Your Journey you will find e 


4 it a great convenience to go right over to 

GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 

Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
4 Central for shopping and theatres. 7 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 

¢ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
422020000 00008 


Author. Publisher. Price: 
& Willard. The Morse Co., Boston. $1.00 
Merimee. T. Y. Crowell & Co,, Boston. 1.00 
Weed. Macmillan & Co., N.Y. 1.40 
Cournot. 06 75 
Kent. Ginn & Co., Boston, .70 
Higley. és 1.10 
Pyler. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 3.00 
Franks (Tr.| C. W. Bardeen & Co., Syracuse. 2.00 
Groszmann. “ — 
Eliot. The Century Co., 
Ellis. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. — 
Ellis. Penn Pub, Co., Phila. _— 
LeBaron. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 5 


Bancroft. 
Riddle, 
Freytag. 


_E. L. Kellogg & Co., N.Y. — 
Wickersham Printing Co., Laneaster. 1.50 
Open Court Pub, Co., Chicago. 25 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON OLD POINT. 

The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate 
another season of its popular excursions 
by a personally-conducted eight-day tour 
te Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, October 19. 
Thirty-two dollars covers every expense. 
Privilege of stop-over in New York. For 
itinerary of this and later tours call on or 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


The point at which the Rebellion received its 
deathblow and the permanency of the American 
Union was forever established is one of the most 
interesting spots in America. It can be visited 
at no better season than the present. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s personally - con- 
ducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and Wash- 
ington, which leaves Boston October 22, presents 
an extraordinary opportunity. Rate, including 
all necessary expenses during the entire time 
absent, $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. Newark, Del. 
Educational Review.............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ............... Danville, [1]. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pacific Educational Journal......San Francisco, Cal, 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Primary Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Il. 
School Minneapolis, Minn. 
re New York, N.Y. 
Southern Schools................. Lexington, Ky. 
New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........ ....-Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher........... Wis. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


The management of the Boston Food 
Fair determined that this year the practi- 
cal should hold pre-eminence over the 
theoretical, and that this should especially 
hold true in the woman’s department. 
With this idea in view, they appointed as 
manager of the Household Institute Mrs. 
Allie E. Whitaker, who has for many years 
edited the Grange and the woman’s de- 
partment in the New England Farmer. 

Briefly summarized, the special features 
of the Household Institute will be: 
Demonstration lectures by the best 
teachers of cookery; revival of old New 
England cookery; cookery of other na- 
tions; health topics and nursing; com- 
petitive cookery—exhibition of home-made 
dainties; the living room of 1697: the up- 
to-date dining-room; latest in household 
utensils and methods. Continuous at- 
tractions to please and interest visitors to 
the fair at all times. No expense is being 
spared to make the institute one grand ob- 
ject lesson to housekeepers. The demon- 
stration lectures will be given largely by 
Boston teachers, including Mrs. Lincoln, 
Miss Farmer, Miss Barrows, Miss Wills, 
Miss Wilson, and others. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


THE CRYSTAL TUNNEL. 


Keith’s theatre has a grand new en- 
trance from Tremont street, which is 
stvled a crystal tunnel, “a magic subway 
of glass like a subterranean fairyland,” an 
“oriental symphony of light and color.’ 
Myriads of incandescent lights glow behind 
the rich tinted glass, seeming to soften 
and adorn all parts of the facade. It is 
suggestive of an adventure from an ‘‘Ara- 
bian Night.” 

There are paintings from famous mas- 
ters, bric-a-brae of the rarest and costli- 
est nature, electric light fixtures of the 
most magnificent description, and a grand 
staircase that has not a counterpart out- 
side the grand opera house, Paris. All of 
this is in a balcony and sunken foyer, lead- 
ing to a crystal tunnel constructed beneath 
a strect that intervenes between the new 
entrance and the theatre building. This 
subway is a marvel of crystal, a passage- 
way of glass, like a subterranean fairy- 
land, 

Theatrical managers and others compe- 
tent to judge say that no theatre in the 
world can lay claim to an entrance so im- 
posing, so novel in all its features, so de- 
lightfully and delicately artistic as this. 

B. F. Keith and his able lieutenant, E. 
I. Albee, who has been the directing genius 
in this building, personally supervising 
every detail, are alike to be congratulated. 


PINS save a good many children’s lives, remarked a schoolboy in his composition, and when the teacher asked 
him how, he replied, “By their not a’ swallowin’ of ’em.” So some teachers help an Agency a good deal 


by not joining it. Here are some of them. (1) Teachers who have got their growth. J 
no applications come to us from heaven, and here on earth trustees prefer 


teacher who has reached perfection 


We can’t do anything with a 


eachers who mean to teach SAV E today. (2) Teachers who have never found a congenial environment. 
4 


better to-morrow than they did 


There are lots of them who have somehow had awful luck: they. have al- 


ways struck the most ignorant and uncultured communities, the most stupid and insubordinate pupils, the most 


unreasonable principals and trustees. 


dropinto will prove just the same, and we don’t want them on our list. (3) 
minds; who want to-day only a private school, to-morrow 
only a public one; who must have a place to-day at any 


most they ever had. 
for him in time. 


We are superstitious about sueh teachers; we are afraid all the places they 


Teachers who don’t know their own 


salary, and to-morrow will con- 
\ ( HILDREN S sider only 8100 advance upon the 
We don’t care much what a teacher wants; if heis well-fitted for it we can probably find it 
But when we have opened a dozen letters in getting for a man just such a place as he registered 


for, it is cold comfort to have him assure us that he appreciates our industry, but that he has changed his mind. 


these are three common types — all Agencies kuow them. 
the great body of teachers ought to be registered. This is true of every superior teacher that..... .... 


ew THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 


But they are exceptions, fortunately; anc 


LIVES. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Axditorinn 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Western Positions 


you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MERICAN : : 


and FOREICN EACHERS'’ 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


AGENCY 


Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuLTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


6 C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
A HER A EN E con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. sor Som. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
is located in new and convenient quarters. 
Teachers and superintendents are invited to call. 


PHE HOME TEACHERS AGENCY, \yANTS 
364 Washington St., Boston, arere 
Teachers for next term and next year, as well as for con 
stantly occurring vacancies. It wants to know of their 
work; and as an early enrollment gives a better opportu 
nity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1,’95, re istration 
at half the regular rate. Write for Manua and terms. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wanted “cist year.) sr. Loum, mo, 


OARD. 


PN e nee THIS DATE the name of the BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY of Boston will be changed to ** The 
Merrill Teachers’ Agency,”’ This isa change in name only, and not in management, and the pro- 
trietor will endeavor to merit a continuation of the generous patronage hitherto accorded him by adhering 


po the same methods and policy that have obtained in the past. 


Our record, 2511 places filled. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


— 


FOR THE BEST SERVICE REGISTER WITH THE 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association of WN. E. 


Our Manual free. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
BOSTON . 
F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


$ Winship | 
Teachers’ 
‘Agency. 


Western Office, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times a8 many vacancies as members. 
ve free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 


plans; two plans gi 


Musthave more members. Several 


taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
8.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. 


Rey. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., s SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
President and Manager. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. 


69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 
One fee registers in both offices. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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This Series marks the ‘Beginning of a New Epoch in the Teaching of Arithmetic. 


The Speer 
Arithmetics 


Speer’s Primary Arithmetic (/or ‘eachers), 


35 cents. 


Speer’s Elementary Arithmetic (/or pupils), 45 cents, 


Speer’s Advanced Arithmetic (¢” preparation). 


W. SPEER, 


Asst. Supt. of the 


Chicago Public Schools. | 


Descriptive circulars sent postpaid to any address. 


TEACHERS 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
EDUCATORS 


Speer’s Arithmetics. 


everywhere cordially endorse | 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. 


DALLAS. 


New Books New Methods 


By an Independent Company, 


Standard School Algebra. 


By GEORGE E. ATWOOD. 


A Book by a Practical Teacher, who i« widely recognized as an 
expert in results and methods of teaching Algebra. 
Carefully graded, the first partin each subject being adapted to gram- 

mar-school classes, while that which follows is suitable for the most 

advanced high schools. 

Well worth inspection by progressive educators. 12mo. Half morocco. 
375 pages. Mailing price, g12b. 

Cc. F. WHE ELOCK, Bb. S., Head Inspector, University of the 
State of New York.—‘l am pleased to see that the book contains a large 
proportion of literal examples, and that one feature commends it to me.” 

ZACH. T. MEIXEL, Principal High School, Harrisburg, Pa,—“I have examined Atwood’s Algebra 
as far as through fractions. I wish to say itis thus far the clearest and best Jam acquainted with. 1 shall examine 
the balance of the book critically with much pleasure.” 

R. A. MCDONALD, High School, Irvington, N. Y.—‘“I consider Atwood’s ‘Standard School Algebra’ 
the best book in elementary Algebra that I have seen. It is neat in appearance, the work is full and well arranged, 
the type is excellent, and if is a model book.” 

William E. Chancellor, Superintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J., formerly Professor in 
Erasmus High School, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—‘ Il have examined Atwood’s ‘Standard School Algebra’ with 
special reference to its usefulness in Grammar and High Schools, and while it is very thorough and comprehensive 
in its treatment of the science, it is at the same time a text-book admirably adapted to students from twelve to 
sixteen years of age. ‘The selection of problems is superior to that.in any other school Algebra.” 


MORSE SPELLER -- BEST IN PRINT. 


ty SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Correlation of Spelling with History, 
Comey: ere ete. Suited for eight grades. Mailing price, cloth, 30 cents. Boards, 24 cents. Part 1., 15 
cents; Part ., 20 cents. 
Dr. C. H. Levermore, President Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N, Y¥.—‘‘I think this book has a more 
sensible plan than any other spelling book I know.” 
Principal Public Schools, Hartford, Conn.—‘' The ‘ Morse Speller’ is 
almost an ideal book, 
’, E. Bates, Superintendent Schools, Fall River, Mass.—‘ The ‘Morse Speller’ is an excellent 
book, Dictation ought to be the principal feature of instruction in spelling, and in this book it is made so.” 
George E. Gay, Superintendent Schools, Malden, Mass.—‘‘ | have been much pleased by my exami- 
nation of the *‘ Morse Speller.’ It seems to be admirably adapted for the work it is intended to do.” 
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A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 
Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. P : 

A‘ parallel course ”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been garried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. ; 


, R. H. THURSTON, A.M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whove 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” ; 
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cy Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 
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Latin Prose Composition. 


By ELISHA JONES, A.M. 


REVISED 
By Josern H. DRAKE, Univ. of Mich. 
The publishers desire to call the attention of teach- | 
ers to the Revised Edition of this excellent and well- 
known text-book. The revision has not been made | 
to change either the plan or in the main the material. 
It consists :— 

l. In the marking of all vowels which are long by | 
nature. | 
2. In making the grammar references correspond to | 
the latest editions of the standard grammars, and in giv- 
ing references to the newer grammars. | 
3. In furnishing additional material for oral work, and | 
exercises for paragraph - vriting based on both Cvesar | 
and Cicero. | 
4. In giving a complete index to all the material of the | 
notes,grammar references,and other contents ofthe book. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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By PERCY JEWETT BURRELL, B.0O. 
Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 

This treatise commends itself to our educators. 
tead it, Oratory should be added tothe curricu- 
lum of public schools. - 

Mr. BURRELL is prepared to give instruction. 
Send for Circular. 

Address J. EF. FARWELL & CO., Publishers, 
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NEW EDITION. 
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leges, and Art Students and 
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A brief history of Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, and Music. By WIL- 
LIAM HENRY GoopyEAR, M.A. 302 
Illustrations. 394 pages. Svo. 
Cloth. $2.80, wet, 

Goopyrar’s History oF ArT has long been re- 
cognized as the best brief comprehensive work on 
the subject. The new edition, just issued, contains 
additional illustrated chapters on Modern Painting 
and the* History of Music. This book has been 
adopted for use by leading institutions all over the 
country. 


American Drawing Book 


By Joun G. CHAPMAN, N.A. IIlustrated 
quarto; 304 pages; Cloth; $3.50, ev. 
“Contains hundreds of valuable illustrations and 

a wealth of information. Stands as the pioneer of 

fine art drawing in America, and should be in the 

hands of all aspiring artists..”"— Zanerian Art Col 
lege, Columbus, Ohio. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk Jars 


From Factory to Family. 
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100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
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gratis. 
my AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ur offer explained more fully in Journal of Education, Oct. 7th, 

NoTe.—For the Soaps manufactured by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. we have heard many ex- 
pressions of satisfaction and commendation. Knowing what we do, we recommend thea Company 
with confidence.— Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago. 

Having used in my family for two years the goods advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co" 
of Buffalo, N. Y., I cheerfully bear testimony that they have been entirely satisfactory. The pre 
miums haye proved to be exactly as promised. The business promptness of the firm is to be 


commended, and its methods are reliable. 
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